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HE season of the fast opens to us the gates of heaven; 
let us enter therein with prayer and supplication, that 
on the day of the resurrection we may rejoice with the 
Lord. In all things let us approve ourselves as the min- 
isters of God in much patience, that on the day of resur- 
rection we may rejoice with the Lord. 

From Matins of the Ist Sunday of Lent. 
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Did you ever see a ghost walking? 


HOW IT FEELS TO STARVE 
By SAMUEL LEGG 
Condensed from the Land* 


———— 


——————— 


> 


nw Novemser, 1944, I’ volun- 

teered to go to the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota with some 

other conscientious objectors to take 

part in a nutrition experiment. It was 

not merely an experiment in starva- 

tion; it was an attempt to determine 

the minimum basis of rationing by 

which large populations can be 
brought back from starving. 

We were given nearly every psycho- 
logical test it was possible to devise. 
We were asked what seemed to be 
stupid questions; personal inventories 
were taken; intelligence and power 
tests were made to determine our men- 
tal abilities. 

Our medical examination lasted 
three months. Doctors used every 
sort of ordinary hospital equipment 
and they made up some additional 
gadgets. They took our pulse pressures 
at various points of the body. A fellow 
in the shop even made a “big-toe pul- 
someter.” 

We had psychometer tests, in which 
our ability to do manual work was 


tested on the treadmill. In an exhaus- 
tion test the treadmill was set for 74 
miles an hour. We were to run five 
minutes, after which time we should 
have been exhausted, and we were. 
Though at the time we were alt in rel- 
atively good shape, only a third’ of the 
group could run five minutes. We ran 
the Johnson test. When we took this 
test our heads swelled, our legs ached, 
our lungs burned’ and ached, and our 
hearts pounded—and all that the doc- 
tors sought were three pulse readings. 
A moving-picture ray machine took 
pictures of our hearts. 

During the first three months we 
were on a standard American diet of 
3500 calories of very good food, plenty 
of everything. Then came the morning 
we went on the starvation diet. Rations 
were cut to 1800 calories, mainly po- 
tatoes, turnips, rutabagas, macaroni, 
and spaghetti. We were encouraged, 
and required at first, to continue put- 
ting out 3500 calories a day in exer- 
cises. eed 

Many of our tests were in conjunc- 


*Bel Air, Maryland. Autumn, 1946. 
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tion with the treadmill. Thus, with 
measured walks and the daily work 


we had to do, such as laundry, keeping 


quarters clean, and working in the 
laboratory, we continued to put out 
3500 calories, while taking in 1800 cal- 
ories, the assumption being that if we 
took in 1500 less a day than we were 
putting out something would happen. 
It did. Towards the end of six months 
of starvation we were not putting out 
3500 calories a day. We tried, but it 
was impossible. 

The most obvious thing about star- 
vation is the loss of weight. I weigh 
155 pounds now, and weighed 102 
last August. Fifteen to 18 pounds of 
this was edema. My face and legs be- 
came swollen. The water was floating 
around in my tissues and if I spent the 
day on my feet it went to my legs. I 
probably weighed 85 pounds of body 
matter, the balance being excess fluid. 
Edema comes and goes and nobody 
knows very much about it. It was 
hoped we would discover something 
about it in the experiment. Up until 
recently it had been thought that the 
main cause of edema was lack of_pro- 
tein, but now that view is held to be 
false. What does cause it nobody really 
knows, and it was one of the disap- 
pointing things in our experiment that 
we did not find out much about it, 
Salt apparently does not induce edema. 
When you_have edema you should 
cut down on salt; that makes it easier 
to get rid of the condition. Edema 
makes you wackier than you ordinarily 
are. 

Our hearts shrank. They were about 


February 


half normal ‘size at the énd of starva- 
tion. Our entire body metabolism slow- 
ed down. Mine was minus 39, and 


minus 10 is bad. This was probably 


a good thing in the end, because if we 
had burned up our food at the normal 
rate the metabolism rate would have 
been worse. Our pulses were low, 
blood pressure down, body tempera- 
ture down—at mid-starvation, 95.6. 
We couldn’t keep warm. 

Our skins got pigmentation changes. 
We had light spots under our eyes and 
dark splotches over our cheeks. I had 
a few ridges in my mouth and my 
tongue was ridged. 

My eyes were dull. I do not know 
whether my eyes suffered from the ex- 
periment, but I wear glasses now and 
did not before. Our eyes had no luster 
and the color changed. Toward the 
end we got uncomfortable water blis- 
ters on our backs and chests. Nobody 
knows what they were. Each hair on 
our arms and hands split at the end. 

But worst of all was the physical 
inability to do anything. We had no 
strength at all, although we were able 
to walk fairly well. During starvation, 
our Il-mile course was dropped. We 
had a seven-mile course, then three, 
and finally were told to walk one mile 
downtown and take a streetcar back. 
Toward the end even this was exhaust- 
ing. Stairs were something, too. We 
hung on to banisters and hauled our- 
selves up. Even curbstones were tough. 
The weakness was all-pervading. It 
run into apathy, mental as well as 
physical. Once we were seated, getting 
up was a major operation. 
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The psychological aspects of starva- 
tion are unbelievable. We took the 
tests: because we were concerned about 
people abroad and wanted to do what 
we ‘could to help those less fortunate 
than ourselves; but we lost that feeling 
after about two months. I shall never 
again be able to read with detachment 
about starvation. At the end of five 
months our attitude was “to heck with 
the people abroad; I am hungry.” That 
was all that was important. 

I remember seeing a man in Minne- 
apolis, and getting mad at him because 
he could go to a restaurant and have 
something to eat. A couple of days 
later I saw a boy on a bicycle. My first 
thought was wonder at how anybody 
could get that much energy. Then I 
thought, “He is probably going home 
to supper. I hate him.” 

Worse than the physical discomfort 
of starvation is the fact that you feel 
that your mind is going. I would be 
ashamed to tell you of some of the 
other reactions I had. During standard- 
ization we were a happy, congenial lot, 
and our meals were fun. With starva- 
tion we changed. We used to sing at 
meals. The singing went out in a 
hurry, and conversation ceased. By the 
end of the starvation period it was a 
grim experience to watch 36 men, each 
intent only on his plate. 

When the war ended we were in the 
first month of rehabilitation. We were 
sitting at supper when the news came. 
The end of the war meant everything 
to us, of course. We talked about it 
for as long as 20 seconds—and then 


discussion was about what we were 
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going to be given to eat tomorrow. 

The group. was divided into four: 
parts, eight men each. Each group was 
ina different caloric level of eating, 
the lowest at 2000, then 2400, 2800, 
and 3200 calories. Half of the mem in 
each group were receiving protein 
supplements and half were receiving 
vitamins. Rehabilitation went along 
‘for six weeks on that basis. 

At the end of six weeks not one man 
in. the entire group had gained more 
than two pounds, and no one had re- 
gained any strength. It was really-con- 
tinued starvation. Then each caloric 
group was raised 800 calories a day. 
That made the lowest 2800, and the 
highest 4000, and we began to respond 
a little. 

By the end of three months the 
experiment had ended and we went 
home, but none of us was more than 
25% rehabilitated in weight, motor 


- ability, or psychological stability. 


All that means that if someone has 
been starved over a long period, 2000 
to 2500 calories aren’t going to be 
enough to rehabilitate him. It will take 
1500 to 2000 additional calories for any 
improvement, and four to six months 
before he is brought back to any level 
of efficiency. Protein is not perhaps as 
important to rehabilitation as was orig- 
inally thought. Vitamins help sustain 
a person but won’t bring him back or 
build him up. To bring a person back 
from starvation takes calories, Wheat, 
potatoes, or anything, as long as he 
gets sufficient calories, will doit. 

Our rehabilitation diet was the same 
as our starvation diet, with few increas- 
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es, Everybody knew that if you were. -. Tobring:people back you must send 
going to a famine area to bring relief tremendous amounts of food. Quality 
it would have to be in the form of more _ of food is not as important as quantity. 
of the same. thing people have been Probably the main point can be put 
starving on. Our experiment was based _into one sentence, “We starved at 1800 
on that premise. calories.” 
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This Struck Me 


Surin ig our weary days in the Los Baftos internment camp, where it 
was said we lived on rice and rumors, a none too substantial diet, we 
were not without comfort. The sight of Mt. Makiling dark against the 
sunset sky, or the deep stars on a cloudless tropical night uplifted us; 
so did the songs of our friends and a few good books. Among the lat- 
ter was one* passed from hand to hand in our group, read and re-read. 
It contained the following explanation for its own influence on us. 


The peculiar advantage of good books is not that they challenge our 
stubbornness, nor that they furnish us with material to lord it over 
lesser men; though they have served both purposes. Rather they are 
severe masters in whose company a man can grow, can perfect himself; 
they are towering mountains into which we can fly from the deadly flat 
landscape of discussions on the weather or rehashes of newspaper ac- 
counts. They are higher places; superior to the level of our minds and 
consequently a means of perfection. When we have learned all the 
book can teach us, we have reached its level and must look for some- 
thing higher if our perfection is to continue. The rule is universal; it is 
not by contact with inferiors but by subjection to superiors that men 
and things reach their perfection. 

*Companion to the Summa by Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed & Ward, 1940. 


For similar contributions of abont this length with an explanatory introduction. $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comments as by the selection. 




















_ Poland: 1919 and 1946 


By ‘HUGH GIBSON 
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Condensed from the Polish Review* 


Bloody but unbowed 


¥ First visir to Warsaw was in 

April, 1919, when I arrived as 
American Minister, the first represent- 
ative accredited by the U. S. to Poland. 
My last was in April, 1946, and I came 
away with a haunting memory that 
can be softened only if I live to see the 
restoration of a free Poland. 

On my arrival in 1919 I found a 
people that had survived more than 
a century of partition and oppression 
through faith and courage and had 
emerged victorious. Restorations of 
Polish independence could come only 
through collapse of the three greatest 
empires of Europe, but the Poles be- 
lieved it would come to pass. I arrived 
when they were setting up a govern- 
ment in a devastated and impoverish- 
ed country that had been under three 
alien dominations. In most of the coun- 
try Poles had for over a century been 
excluded from public office and denied 
the opportunity to gain experience in 
government, so that it was with hastily 
improvised machinery and untrained 
men that life was started, but if ever 
a people deserved to keep their hard- 
won freedom it was the Poles. 

Last year I again went to Warsaw, 
this time with Herbert Hoover to look’ 
into the food situation. I had talked 
to people from Warsaw, I had seen 


photographs and newsreels, but noth- 
ing had prepared me for the devasta- 
tion I found. 

The material destruction is almost 
complete, Save for a few hundred 
houses used by nazi dignitaries there 
is hardly a building intact. But War- 
saw was not destroyed by artillery fire 
nor by bombing from the air. It was 
razed to the ground systematically by 
Hitler’s order because the people of | 
Warsaw had dared to rise against him, 
For three months some 20,000 men 
with pneumatic drills and other suit- 
able machinery went through one 
street after another, drilling holes in 
the walls, inserting sticks of dynamite 
and planting mines. The Zamek (cas- 
tle) was reduced to an unrecognizable 
ruin. In the small building we occupied 
in Lazienki park during our visit 600 
holes had been bored, but the nazis 
did not have time to complete their 
work before leaving. Even apart from 
all considerations of decency and hu- 
manity, one cannot but wonder at the 
mentality of a supposedly military peo- 
ple, who, when things were going bad- 
ly on all fronts, keep 20,000 skilled 
men working for three months on the 
destruction of buildings of no military 
importance. — 

But more impressive than the phys- 


*516 5th Ave., New York City, 18. Nov. 28, 1946. 
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cok destruction was the ‘political, at 
mosphere. Under the “free and dem- 
ocratic” government that we still tol- 
erate, no one dares call his soul his 
own. Although we had come by i in- 
vitation on a friendly mission to look 
into the food needs of the country, the 
government was at some pains not 
to .overadvertise our coming and our 
movements. As we drove through the 
streets people glanced at us, but were 
careful not to show too much curiosity 
for fear of attracting the attention of 
the secret police. 

By stealth I continued to see a num- 
ber of old friends, but few of them 
dared come to see me, for they risked 
being arrested by night and taken away 
to Siberia. 

But with caution I managed to see 
persons of all classes, all of them living 
in conditions of misery difficult for us 
to imagine. Most of them had been 
through every sort of ordeal, Nazi pris- 
sons and concentration camps, slave 
labor camps in Russia, and some free 
and easy mishandling by the Russian- 
speaking authorities of “free” Poland. 

The sum total of the suffering they 
had been through was staggering; but 
perhaps more staggering was the fact 
that I did not hear a complaint from 
any of them. Living in holes in the 
ground, half-starved and in rags, 
knowing that the future holds no early 
hope. of. improvement over the grim 
present,,every one I met was at pains 
to tell me that he was getting along 


well, was unusually fortunate,’ and: 


above all, in need of no help. They 
were all appreciative of favors but 


all remained proud and independent. 

In the ruins life, has been resumed. 
Destroyed ‘churches ‘have. cleared a 
crypt or a corner above ground and 
the faithful flock to Mass as before. 
One day I was in ‘the square by the 
sea of rubble that was once the Zamek, 
staring at the ruined shells of houses 
on the other side. I had just asked 
where people could find shelter in this 
ghostly town when I heard a gay laugh 
that sounded strange in such surround- 
ings. A little girl came scrambling over 
a heap of bricks and slid into the street. 
Behind her came 20 more, all laughing 
and skylarking, evidently just out of 
school. Classes were being held in a 
cellar that was more or less weather- 
proof and the youngsters had come to 
take it as normal. Any habitable corner 
of a building would serve for classes. 
The nuns had kitchens, hospitals, and 
schools wherever they could find a 
footing. The youngsters were talking 
of their studies, not in the usual half- 
hearted way of more fortunate coun- 
tries, but as of something taking pre- 
cedence over all the material difficulties 
of living. 

The Polish spirit was kept alive dur- 
ing the long period of the first parti- 
tions by clandestine schooling. Almost 
instinctively the youth of Poland has 
realized that all hope for the future 
lies in keeping alive the national con- 
sciousness, a love of things Polish, and 
an educated youth ready to take over 
when political conditions permit. 

I found nobody who wanted to tell 
me about his sufferings. There was a 
readiness to talk about the methods of 
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the government and the injustices done 
to other people. It relieved their pent- 
up indignation to talk of other peoples’ 
troubles but they felt that talking 
about their own sufferings involved 
some loss of dignity. 

My most shattering experience came 
on a visit to a couple of old friends 
living in one tiny room. The wife was 
one of the great figures in the insurrec- 
tion of General Bor and, although 
more than 70 years old, went through 
the whole campaign with him, includ- 
ing the frightful underground trip 
through the sewers to the Stare Miasto. 
With difficulty I elicited some of the 
story from her and finally commented 
on what a dreadful time she had lived 
through. 

She reproved me with a gentle smile 
and answered, “No, that was a won- 
derful time, the most beautiful mem- 
ory of my life. We were free then. We 
were fighting for a cause that was our 
own. And all Poles stood together. You 
do not understand that that is our 
finest memory.” 

I brought away from Warsaw feel- 
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ings of horror and impotent rage, but 
at the same time one of exaltation at 
having seea the human spirit rise su- 
preme over the worst that could be 
done by betrayal and by the apostles of 
materialism. — 

Those people with no material hopes 
to keep them going yet have faith in 
the righting of their wrongs and ‘the 
restoration of their country. Thanks 
to their disregard of material things 
and their faith in the future, Warsaw 
in ghostly ruins has a beauty greater 
and finer than in the days of prosperity. 

The Polish people are living today 
under an alien and despotic rule which 
they loathe and despise. They live un- 
der a terror that stalks by day and 
night, yet they never waver in their 
determination to win back their free- 
dom. 

And while we struggle to bring 
peace and order back to a suffering 
world, we can find grounds for much 
sympathy and compassion, but little 
to envy. There are people, however, 
who may well envy the Poles, for they 
at least have kept their honor, 


a 
Brother's Keeper 


a.) ISCIPLINE, aS practiced by the monks of the Grande Chartreuse 
monastery, is of an exceptional austerity. During meals no one may com- 
plain of any inconvenience he himself may be subjected to. One 75- 
year-old novice discovered a rat drowned in his jug of wine. He did not 
dare to drink it, but he was extremely thirsty. He endured patiently for 
a while, and eventually indicated to the presiding monk, “Father, my 


brother here hasn’t any rat in his jug of wine.” 


L’Ilustration, Paris, 
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By AUGUSTA L. FRANCIS 


N THE 12th century the Gandolfi, 

aristocratic Genoese, built them- 
selves a fortress about 20 miles from 
Rome out of the stones of imperial 
ruins. In the following centuries, it 
passed successively into the hands of 
the baronial Savelli, Capizucchi, Far- 
nese and finally came into the posses- 
sion of the Holy See. Succeeding popes 
went there to get away from the heat 
of Roman summers. 

In 1929 the Lateran treaty provided 
for the thorough restoration and reno- 
vation of the villa and added to it the 
buildings and vast grounds of Villa 
Barberini. When all was ready, the 
Holy Father transferred the Vatican 
observatory from the Vatican gardens 
to Castelgandolfo, because the lights of 
Rome prevented satisfactory astronom- 
ical work. 

We heard rumors last summer.that 
the Pope was going out there for a 
well-earned rest. Since we wanted to 
be there when and if he came, we pro- 
ceeded to Castelgandolfo. We gather- 
ed, on good authority, that the Pope 
would come there on Thursday, Aug. 
22. On Monday reports were that he 
was coming immediately. But Mon- 
day passed. So did Tuesday. Then they 
said he wasn’t coming at all. Rumor 


Shepherd and flock 


THE POPE COMES BACK 


Condensed from the Pylon* 


went wild. But on Thursday afternoon 
more than rumor was unleashed. He 
was coming. This time it was true. 
Where the pontifical flags came from 
I don’t know; hundreds of them hung 
from windows and balconies, thou- 
sands of them were in the hands of the 
crowds. Our window was, I think, the 
finest place in the whole neighborhood 
from which to get an impression of 
events. Directly opposite rose the state- 
ly facade of the Pontifical Palace with 
its great arched entrance, and above it 
the balcony opening out of the Pope’s 
own suite. On the right was the fine 
church of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
its cupola so closely resembling that 
of St. Peter’s that it is known as “Little 
St. Peter’s.” On our left were houses 
with shops beneath them and in the 
center of the square a fountain splash- 
ed in the sun and suggested that water 
was cool although the sun was hot. 

By four o'clock, the square began 
to fill. People came on foot, by train, 
in motor cars, in donkey carts. By six 
in the evening the square was a solid 
mass of people waving their little tis- 
sue-paper flags with pontifical colors. 
A mighty phonograph in one of the 
cafes played the pontifical anthem at 
intervals and everybody cheered. 


*10 Via Boncompagni, Rome, lialy. October, 1946. 




























































Still we waited, while the crowd be- 
low-became thicker and thicker. Two 
stalwart peasant women joined us in 
our window ready to tell us all about 
everything. “They seem very enthusi- 
astic for townsfolk who are supposed 
to have voted communist in the last 
election,” I said tentatively. . 

The answers to that came in a sort 
of strophe and antistrophe from our 
two friends, in the strong romanesco 
dialect. “The inhabitants of this town 
are grateful to the Pope and they’re 
going to show it.” “He hasn’t been 
here for seven years and we've missed 
him.” “For five whole months in 1944 
the population of the town was. shel- 
tered in the grounds and buildings of 
the Pontifical Villa and Palace.” “He 
protected our houses, our goods, every- 
thing we had.” “We know it, and they 
all know it, communists or not.” “And 
it means that things are coming back 
to normal when he’s here.” 

They always called him “he,” un- 
derlined, something like the Irish 
“himself.” 

With astounding eloquence they 
went on to say how, for those seven 
long, tormented years there had been 
nothing but memories of the Pope in 
Castelgandolfo. Merely memories of 
the white-clad figure walking in the 
gardens; one could see him so well 
from the roofs of the houses huddled 
near by. Only memories were those 
glorious audiences granted to groups 
of peasants bearing heavy baskets over- 
flowing with peaches, apples, and 
grapes, or full of fish from the lake, 
for him. They had always taken com- 
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fort in the knowledge that he.was up 
there in his study working, too, while 
they were working in the fields or in 
their boats. They were proud of know- 
ing it, proud of the fact that there was 
no other study. in the world like that 
one in the palace with its three win- 
dows looking out over Rome, towards 
the sea. . 

The crowd packed closer and closer 
into the square in front of us, and ex- 
citement gained in intensity. A patrol 
of Swiss guards was seen through the 
open door, crossing the courtyard of 
the palace. Then, those on the out- 
skirts suddenly caught a glimpse of a 
limousine followed by two other Vati- 
can cars. Vatican servants appeared on 
the balcony and hung over the railing 
a heavy piece of crimson drapery with 
the Pope’s arms. 

At last the bells pealed. Every. bell 
in Castelgandolfo rang peal after peal 
as none of them had done for seven 
years. And the waves of sound carried 
the hearts of that multitude straight up 
to the feet of the Pope, who ‘showed 
himself finally on the balcony over the 
door. In a few seconds the shout of 
welcome had drowned even the bells. 

Cardinal Canali stood on the bal- 
cony slightly to the rear of His Holi- 
ness, and they both smiled down on 
the gathering. Then the Pope raised 
his hand in his characteristic wide 
gesture of benediction. There was a 
sudden silence, and in that one mo- 
ment his outstretched arm seeméd 
poised motionless, as the crowd was 
motionless. It was one tense instant of 


perfect happiness and peace, too deep 
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for word or sound. Just the Pope and _ing around the palace gates, and break- 
his people; Peter and his flock. Helow- ing up into knots near the little wine- 
ered his hand, spoke the words of shops. ! 

blessing, and then that volcano of loy- The husbands of our two peasants 
alty erupted again from the square were loud in praise of the Holy Father. 
below and from the roofs of the sur- “They all seem very loyal and affec- 
rounding houses. The flags waved like tionate towards the Holy Father,” I 
yellow and white butterflies and the said to them casually. “I thought you * 
church bells sounded once more. were leftists here, in your politics.” 
When the Pope had left the balcony They looked at me in surprise. 
and there seemed no hope of his re- “Leftists?” one replied. “What differ- 
turn, the crowd disintegrated slowly, ence does that make? Politics or no 
pouring down the side streets, linger- _ politics, the Pope’s the Pope!” 


ve 


The Padre’s Doghouse 


p chaplain’s traditional unworldliness has often made him the Navy’s 
“fall guy.” In a New England Navy yard on a cold January day one kind- 
hearted padre picked up a stray pup and carried him aboard ship. . 

But the executive officer decreed, “Padre, it’s either you or the pup.” Then 
the seagoing wits got busy. 

The lieutenant in charge of construction and: repairs offered to build a 
doghouse on deck. The chief engineer agreed to heat it. The supply officer 
guaranteed rations. It was then suggested to the chaplain that he write a letter 
to the captain asking formal permission. The exec initialed and sent six — 
copies to the Old Man. 
The skipper, duly advised, forwarded the letter by indorsement to the 
squadron commander, with an off-the-record personal message. 

The squadron commander.passed it on to the superintendent of construc- 
tion at the yard, who forwarded it to the captain of the yard, who forwarded 
it to the commandant of the naval district, who forwarded it to Washington. 
The papers were piling up. 

In Washington the letter made the rounds of all the bureaus, eventually 
reaching ‘the rarefied atmosphere of the office of the Secretary of the Navy, 
for final decision. (No, it didn’t go to the White House.) Then it started its 
way back. through channels. 

At long last an imposing, many-paged document was delivered to the 
patient padre aboard his ship. The answer, as anyone could have guessed by 
this time, was short and explicit: “Request disapproved.” 

But the chaplain’s pup was a big dog by now, and had long since gone 
off on his own, while the padre and his ship, far from New England, were 
basking in the gracieus atmosphere of hospitable Hawaii—Francis Atwater. 
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History lesson aes 
Death Under Two Queens. 
By J. H. GENSE 
Condensed from the New Review* 
ii- SUFFERINGS of the. Protestant monk wounded him on the head and 
victims of Catholic persecution hand, so. that he lay there like one 
in England, 1555 to 1558, under Queen dead. The perpetrator of this deed as- 


Mary, have been realistically described 
by John Foxe, whose Book of Martyrs, 
held in high esteem in Protestant Eng- 
land, has been for many years and is 
still an arsenal for weapons against the 
Catholic Church. John Foxe is respon- 
sible for Mary Tudor’s name having 
become.a household word in England 
for all that is vile and cruel; Bloody 
Mary, the wretched queen, and so on. 
However, Foxe was not an eye-witness 
of the horrors he described. As soon 
as he realized that his life was in dan- 
ger, he fled to the continent; and it 
was only after Mary’s death that he 
made bold to return to England. Then 
he set to work in right earnest, and in 
1563 published his Book of Martyrs. 

In the words of the Anglican James 
Gairdner, “Foxe’s aim was to discredit 
what he called the Pope’s Church; op- 
position to Rome was to him almost a 
proof of sanctity. The lawlessness of a 
deed was nothing to him, if the doer 
was animated by a just hatred of what 
he called idolatry.” 

One instance in point: while a priest 
was distributing Communion on East- 
er Sunday, April 4, 1555, in St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Westminster, an ex- 


serted that he was. inspired thereto, 
against idolatry, by the. Holy Ghost. 
Foxe included this raving lunatic 
among the martyrs. Among his other 
martyrs some were condemned as fel- 
ons and traitors, and others died peace- 
fully in their beds; some would have 
been sent to the stake by the. reformers 
themselves, and others were still alive 
after publication of their supposed 
martyrdom. Such is the source book 
whence English Protestants, laymen, 
divines and historians, have drawn 


their information about Mary Tudor 


and the Catholic Church, and have 
gathered their knowledge of them. 
There is, however, one notable fea- 
ture in the burnings of Smithfield, 
which has escaped the notice of Foxe 
and of subsequent Protestant writers. 
Those who were responsible for the 
burning of Protestants at the stake, 
whether it was Mary or her ministers, 
were not cold-blooded, flinthearted 
fiends, who were bent on getting every 
ounce of physical suffering out of their 
victims. In fact, they concerted meas- 
ures to shorten and lessen their pains. 
Death at the stake was not thereby 
made pleasant; but it was not an inten- 


*5 Dbheramtale St., Calcutta, India. September, 1946. 
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tional exhibition of barbarous cruelty. 
It, was officially permitted that those 
who were condemned to death at-the 
stake should have a small-bag of gun- 
powder before their breasts, which ex- 
ploded at the first contact of the fire, 
and either caused speedy death or ren- 
dered the victims unconscious. 
Latimer expired about the moment 
the fire was kindled, so that his suf- 
ferings were reduced to a minimum. 
As regards Cranmer, “his sufferings 
were short; the flames ascended rapid- 
ly above his head, and he expired in 
a few moments.” At times, the allevia- 
tion failed to have the desired effect, 
owing to the well-meant but ill-advised 
interference of the victim’s friends. 
Ridley suffered excruciating pains, 
when his brother-in-law had almost 
covered him with fagots, to hasten his 
death, but the pressure checked prog- 
ress of the flames, and the lower ex- 
tremities of the victim were consumed, 
while the more vital parts remained 
untouched. One of the bystanders, 
hearing him repeatedly exclaim that 
he “could not burn,” opened the pile; 
and an explosion of gunpowder almost 
immediately ended his life. There is 
another instance on record of the vic- 
tim’s sufferings being prolonged, be- 
cause the wind blew the flames away 
from the stake so that the gunpowder 
could not explode. What matters in all 
this is the manner in which the burn- 
ing of Smithfield was being done; it 
was the policy of the authorities to put 
the victims out of misery quickly. In 
Pastor’s words, “it must be said to the 
honor of [Mary’s} government that it 


was net sullied with the atrocities 


which ‘were practiced with such-re- 


fined cruelty on Catholics in the time 
of Elizabeth.” 

The principal place of execution un- 
der Elizabeth was Tyburn; and the 
horrors there perpetrated are simply 
unsurpassed in the annals of retribu- 
tive justice of any civilized country. 
The sentence pronounced by .4e Lord 
Chief Justice upon Edmund Campion 
and his companions is quoted here in 
all its crudity, that people may realize 
what it meant to be a priest during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Said the Lord Chief 
Justice, “You must go to the place 
whence you came [the prison}; there 
to remain until you shall be drawn 
through the open City of London to 
the place of execution, and then be 
hanged and let down alive, and your 
entrails taken out and burnt in your 
sight; then your heads to be cut off, 
and your bodies divided into four 
parts, to be disposed of at her Majesty’s 
pleasure. And may God have mercy on 
your souls.” Similar sentences were 
passed upon several scores of other 
Catholic priests. 

The method of hanging in those 
days was different from our own. First 
of all, the presiding officer could do 
very much as he liked. When Topcliffe 
was master of ceremonies at the execu- 
tion of Thomas Pormort, “he forced 
the latter to stand in his shirt almost 


two hours upon the ladder, in Lent - 


time, upon a very cold day.” But even 
those victims who were spared such 


cruel treatment, and were forthwith 


brought to punishment, and allowed 
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to hang upon the gallows till dead, 
suffered prolonged tortures. There was 
no drop to cause instant death; and 
the process of hanging was rather in 
the nature of slow strangulation. Of 
William Hartley it is recorded “that 
he hanged near a quarter of an hour 
before he died. They would suffer no 
man to strike him on the breast or pull 
him down.” One method ordinarily 
used to bring the victim’s sufferings 
to a swift end was to pull his legs 
downwards so as to increase the stran- 
gulating hold of the gripping noose. 
Another method was to strike the vic- 
tim on the breast. The impact of the 
blows had a double effect. First of all, 
the breast caved in, and the shoulders 
hunched forward. Next, the body be- 
gan to swing to and fro. The noose 
was thereby tightened, and strangula- 
tion hastened. 

However, this mode of strangula- 
tion, euphemistically called hanging, 
though sufficiently cruel, cannot be 
compared with the torture of being 
cut down alive, disemboweled, and 
quartered. 

According to the judicial formula 
“they were hanged and let down 
alive.” This means that the hangman 
cut the rope before life was extinct, 
with the result that the body dropped 
to the platform. By that time the vic- 
tim might be more than half dead, or 
less than half dead, or simply dazed. 
It all depended on the presiding sheriff 
and hangman. A relation, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1595, recounting the manner in 
which Eustace White was executed, 
Dec. 10, 1591, states, “He was present- 





ly cut down, and arose from ‘the 
ground after his fall from the gallows, 
then they tripped him from behind 
and trailed [dragged] him to the fire.” 
Instead of shortening and alleviating 
the sufferings of her victims, Elizabeth 
spared no efforts to intensify and pro- 
long their bodily pains. is 

A fire was kept burning near the 
gallows to consume the entrails of the 
victim. According to the sentence 
passed upon Campion and his com- 
panions, their entrails were to be taken 
out and burned in their sight, not in 
the presence of their dead remains, 
but in the sight of the disemboweled 
men, still breathing and alive. 

This was not a mere figure of 
speech. When Edmund Genings was 
being disemboweled, “he first exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh, it smarts!’ and then called on 
St. Gregory; whereat the hangman, 
letting fall a startled oath, shouted, 
‘See, his heart is in my hand, and yet 
Gregory is in his mouth—O egregious 
papist.”” 

It was a common practice with the 
victims before hanging to divest them- 
selves of their outer garments, their 
doublets, bands, shoes and hose. After 
they had been cut down alive, the exe- 
cutioners stripped each of his shirt, and 
set to work upon the victim’s body. 
The manner of proceeding was left to 
the choice of the executioner, whose 
actions were at times determined by 
the more orless helpless state of the vic- 
tim. In the case of Edmund Genings, 
we are told, “He was turned off the 
ladder, and presently was cut dowh, 
when the hangman, taking him’ yét 
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alive’ and speaking, ripped his belly, 
and showed his ‘heart ‘to the people.” 
Eustace ‘White was dealt with more 
barbarously. “Two men set theit feet 
upon his arms to keep him dowa, till 
the hangman had taken out his heart.” 
John Felton was disemboweled being 
yet alive, “in so much that the hang- 
man having his | Felton’s]} heart in his 
hand, he [Felton] said once or twice 
‘Jesus.’” 

There is no-use crake that the 
victims were too dazed’ to’ feel the 
acuteness of these tortures; ‘Thomas 
Hemerford, being mutilated in the 
usual manner while still: alive, “was 
seized with such an agony of pain that 
the vehemence of his cries was much 
noted.” John Sandys dreaded the dis- 
emboweling, and requested the sheriff 
to be allowed to hang until he was 
dead, After agreeing to the request, 
the sheriff ordered him to be cut down 
alive. Thereupon the victim, who: was 
fully conscious, remonstrated, “O, Mr, 
Sheriff, you have not kept your. prom- 
ise.” As the hangman set about his 
bloody. task, “the victim, catching hold 
of the knife with his bare hands, tried 
to save himself. But the knife was 
pulled forcibly from him, whereby 
they cut and mangled his sacred hands 
most pitifully. When the hangman 
had pulled out the bowels, the dying 
man cried with St. Stephen, ‘Lord, for- 
give my persecutors,’ and fell asleep 
in the Lord.” On that occasion. the 
official. executioner refused to do his 
office; and so the authorities “found 
a most base companion, who yet was 


ashamed to be seen in that bloody ac- 


February 


tion, for he blacked and disfigured his 
face; and got an old rusty knife full 
of teeth like-a sickle, with which’ he 
killed him.” 

A last instance of barbarity: when 
Thomas Pilchard was hanged and cut 
down, the hangman had not the cour- 
age to go on with the butchering. He 
was at length compelled by the cries 
of the officials to go on with the task, 
and fumbled badly. Hardly knowing 
what he did, he drove his knife into 
the belly of the priest; and letting it 
stick there hung back as though hor- 
ror-stricken. This was too much for 
the spectators, who: groaned and pro- 
tested. Meanwhile nothing was being 
done; and at Jast the victim himself, 
standing naked and horribly wounded, 
turned his head to the sheriff, and 
said, “Is this then your justice, Mr. 
Sheriff?” On hearing this, the execu- 
tioner, taking fresh courage, rushed on 
the priest, and throwing him on the 
ground, laid open his belly and bru- 
tally tore out his entrails, thus com- 
pleting his cruel task. 

With the disemboweling, the trag- 
edy had reached its climax, The man- 
gled and bleeding remains of the vic- 
tims, worse mutilated than carcasses 
of slaughtered hogs, were lying about 
the gallows, where the butchering had 
taken place. They were not given de- 
cent burial, but treated according to 
the judicial sentence, “Then your 
heads to be cut off, and your: bodies 
divided into four parts, to be disposed 
of at her Majesty’s pleasure.” The cut- 
ting up and carving, the hewing and 
hacking were done, not by expert ana- 
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tomists with proper surgical instru- 
ments, but by clumsy hangmen using 


‘monstrous ‘knives. This was called 


quartering. The desecrated, severed 
limbs were then carted to various parts 
of the city, there to be exhibited to 
the populace, while the heads were 
impaled on the walls of the Tower or 
on London Bridge. 

A gruesome sight, indeed; but one 
on which Queen Elizabeth looked 
with pleasure. As Agnes Strickland 
relates, “Elizabeth returned to London 
early in October (1591); while there, 
she entertained Biron (the French en- 
voy) very splendidly; and among other 
national spectacles, she showed him 
one that must have appalled even the 


man who had witnessed the horrors 
of St.- Bartholomew.” Then Miss 
Strickland quotes Perefixe, whose ac- 
count is corroborated by Etienne Pas- 
quier, a contemporary historian, 
“Holding Biron by the hand, she 
pointed to a number of heads that 
were planted on the Tower, and she 
told him ‘that it was thus they pun- 
ished traitors in England.’ ” The walls 
of her royal residence, the Tower, were 
also converted into a Golgotha. Hentz- 
ner affirms that he counted on Lon- 
don Bridge “no less than 300 heads of 
persons who had been executed for 
high treason.” 

Bloody Mary .. . . Good Queen 
Bess! 


ab 


Short Cut to Hell 


Grandma: 


“My cancer is becoming more and more unbearable, son. With 


my 85 years-I cannot stand this torture much longer. I’m a nuisance to your 
wife, and I’m using up your hard-earned money in drugs. I will be happier 


dead.” 
Son: “But, grandma!” 
Grandma: 


“No, son, I have made up my mind. Please call the doctor, 


that specialist who put Minnie Jones out of her: misery.” 

Son (at phone): “Let’s see now. What firm was that doctor associated 
with? I’ve got it: ‘Mercy Specialists.’ Operator, give me Main 1357.” 

Doctor: “Yes, this is Dr. Brown of the Mercy Department. You say your 
grandmother wishes my services. You understand, of course, that all this must 


conform to the federal and state laws?” 


Son: “Yes, doctor, I have taken care of all those details. Grandma has 
signed a statement before two witnesses and a notary saying that it is her ex- 
pressed desire to have your mercy treatment.” 

Doctor: “Fine, I'll be over tonight at seven. Be sure to call your under- 


taker,” 


Notre Dame Bulletin, 
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A nation baptized 


(GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


By JOSEPH C. KELLEY 


ago, Abraham Lincoln ut- 
tered his memorable address at 
Gettysburg. It is almost cer- 
tainly, the only oration the last 
three phases of which every American 
over ten years of age can repeat word 
for word. 

It is unthinkable that any American 
should question the noble, patriotic 
fervor or the ringing sincerity of the 
Gettysburg Address. On the level of 
literary criticism, however, one ques- 
tion has been raised by a distinguished 
American scholar. And if this ques- 
tion does not disturb the schoolboys 
who declaim the address, it does em- 
barrass (mildly) their teachers who 
take the oration apart piecemeal to 
point out the detailed perfection of it. 

Lane Cooper, in the introduction to 
his Rhetoric of Aristotle, wrote some 
years ago of the first sentence of the 
Gettysburg Address, “The metaphor 
of the dedication of a child runs 
through the speech, beginning with 
the violent figures of sires “conceiv- 
ing,” “bringing forth,” and “dedicat- 
ing” the newly born to something like 
a proposition in Euclid. Still, the vio- 
lent metaphor has thus far escaped the 
notice of most readers.” But is this 
metaphor violent, and a blemish, after 
all? 


. hey and four years 





Condensed from America* 


and dedication of a newborn 
child, enunciated in the first 
sentence, does run through the 
whole speech. Of Lincoln’s 267 


words, 11 are dedication or its syno- — 


nyms: consecration, hallow and devo- 
tion. The speech begins with concep- 
tion, birth, and dedication, and it con- 
cludes with a dedication to a “new 
birth.” 

Conception, birth, dedication, hal- 
lowing, consecration, devotion to, new 
birth! What familiar process of the 
liturgy do these terms suggest to a 
fairly well-informed Catholic or other 
Christian? The answer is only too ob- 
vicus to one who has read anything 
on Baptism. The terms are the very 
same, in the same order of mention, 
that appear in the early pages of such 
an exposition. The newly born, by 
Baptism, is dedicated, consecrated, de- 
voted to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
and is hallowed thereby. In the opera- 
tion of the sacrament, the child is born 
again into a new and supernatural life, 
the life of grace. What nobler imagery 
could Lincoln use to dignify that high 
theme of his address than the sacred 
rite of Baptism? What image would 
be fraught with more profound mean- 
ing for his Christian audience? — 

Whether or not Lincoln was Bap- 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Dec. 7, 1946. 
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tist (because his father was) or Pres- 
byterian (because he at one time rented 
a pew in a church of that denomina- 
tion) or atheist (as the German scholar 


| Villard thought, after conversing with 


him) or deeply religious (as most 
Americans like to believe), this is be- 
side the point. All his biographers 
agree, and anyone who reads his 


speeches and letters knows, that Lin-: 


less a man be born again of :water. 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God,” to find an 
organic image for his address. : 
Perhaps that is why “the violent 
metaphor has thus far escaped the 
notice of most readers.” For most have 
seen no violence in the imagery of a . 
dedication of the newly born to the » 
Christian proposition-project of being 


: - 9 coln’s mind was steeped in the ideas newly born in “the name of the Father 
% and words of Scripture. He knew his and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
< Bible. Surely, he did not need to know The violence of the “sires” meta- 


much more about Baptism than the 


phor? Perhaps some score years from 


now that will be answered, too. 


* 
Washroom Story 


verse from St. John’s Gospel, “. . . un- 


p ERHAPs the best of Kilroy’s washroom excursions took place 
at Potsdam, Germany, during the postwar meeting of the Big 
Three. 

As in all army installations, the latrines in the conference 
palace were graded according to the rank of the users. There 
were several enlisted-men’s latrines (in the servants’ quarters), 
a handful of better latrines for company-grade officers up to 
the rank of captain, a couple of de luxe latrines for ajors, 
lieutenant colonels, and colonels, an ultra-fancy bathroom for 
“ generals, and a breath-taking, ballroom-like marble chamber 
R for the VIPs (Very Important Personages—in this case, Tru- 
’ man, Attlee and Stalin). Guards were posted at this VIP 
y bathroom day and night. 

h On the second day of the conference, Generalissimo Stalin 
d 
d 





came popping out of this magnificent lavatory, spouting in 
Russian to one of his aides. An American interpreter standing 
near by swore to a Yank correspondent that what Stalin was 
trying to find out was, “Who is this Kilroy?” 

‘ Bill Davidson in Collier’s (28 Dec. °46). 














Familiar pattern 


lialian Boys. Town 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 
Condensed from Collier’ s* 


HERE Is nothing an American 

army officer dislikes more than 
polishing his boots and brass buttons. 
When the 5th Army began its tortuous 
advance through Italy, both officers 
and enlisted men found to their delight 
that boots and brass presented no prob- 
lem. Hordes of dirty, scrawny young- 
sters followed the army wherever it 
went, pleading for the chance to shine 
shoes and polish brass. They were war 
orphans, whose parents had either 
been killed or separated. 

Their cry of “Sciuscia?” the Italian 
approximation of “Shoeshine?” be- 
came a familiar one to GIs. With typi- 
cal GI generosity, the soldiers tossed 
handfuls of lire to the youngsters who 
shined their shoes so well. The kids 
became army followers, trailing it 
everywhere. 

The war ended and most army per- 
sonnel were sent home; and the kids 
settled in the cities. They had no 
homes, nothing but their shoeshine 
boxes. They lived in the rubble of 
bombed buildings, slept under culverts 
or in fields. Sometimes they slept in 
the streets, and became known as the 
Street Boys. Pickings grew slim as ad- 
ditional troops were sent homie, and 
the youngsters, loosely organized into 
small groups, started to expand their 


operations. The port of Naples offered 


excellent opportunities for youngsters 


who had long since lost any moral | 


scruples. They had to live and there 
were no jobs for them. They were too 
young for the arduous labor of recon- 
struction. 

It wasn’t long before army authori- 


ties discovered that food, equipment, © 


and even medical supplies were disap- 
pearing at an alarming rate. The thefts 
were traced to gangs of Street Boys, 


There were plenty of buyers on the — 


Italian black market. Extra guards 
placed on the docks of Naples and 
other ports soon stopped the thieving, 
Then the Italian version of our Dead- 
End kids turned to robbing freight 
trains and picking pockets. Italian ci- 
vilian authorities were helpless. So 
were our military authorities. 

Msgr. John Patrick Carroli-Abbing, 
wise and youthful priest, had been ap- 
pointed president of the medical com- 
mission in the National Agency for 
the Distribution of Relief. He was con- 
vinced the boys were not vicious by 
nature—they were vicious because cir- 
cumstances had made them so. 

In addition to being well inten- 
tioned, the priest was, happily, an able 
administrator who had many friends 
in high places. He interested Myron C. 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. Dec. 7, 1946. 
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Taylor, the President’s representative 
to the Vatican. Mr. Taylor interested 
the Pope. Monsignor Carroll-Abbing 
found it easy to interest American 
army officers, and within’ a month the 
Opera per il Ragazzo della. Strada 
(Committee for the Street Boy) came 
into being. The first job of the. priest's 
committee, was to interest, Italian ofh- 
cials.and Italian ciyilians.. Such relief 
organizations. as the American Red 
Cross.and. American. Relief. for Italy, 
Inc., were approached for ‘help. They 
were more than willing to allocate 
money and supplies. The young priest’s 
dream was beginning to take shape. 

‘He established. a.series of boys’ vil- 
lages patterned after Father Flanagan’s 
famous. Boys Town,, The first. was lo- 
cated .north of Rome. on the shore. of 
the.. Tyrrhenian sea,. offering regular 
meals and clean clothes. But more im- 
portant, the priest could. offer the boys 
freedom. from fear, hunger, beatings 
and police. Here they would be: safe. 
And the monsignor and his workers 
gave the boys something. they -had 
never known, affection. 

.In addition the boys were given re- 
sponsibility. They were never “bossed” 
nor. regimented. They were allowed to 
elect by secret ballot a mayor and board 
of aldermen to run the village. They 
elected a supreme court. to. hear all 
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cases of violations and to punish the 
guilty. Some of the punishments were 
unique but effective. 

1. If one citizen hits another he will 


have his right wrist bound to the left 


wrist of. the one whom he hit, for a 
period of time to be determined by the 
court. 

2. Ifacitizen steals he must pay the 
injured. person twice the value of what 
he has.stolen.: . 

3. He who throws a stone must hold 
a stone in his mouth for a specified 
time. 

Agriculture i is the chief business of 
the village, organized on a communal 
basis, Two boats were added, and the 
boys went. fishing, not only ;for fun, 
but for profit. Classes were held, and 
for the first time the youngsters learn- 
ed about the alphabet; and they learned 
about democracy. Shoemaking,. car- 
pentry, plumbing, and other trades 
were taught. But there was plenty of 
time to swim, play soccer, and learn 
boxing. There was plenty of time to 
learn to laugh, something those boys 
had never before had time to learn. - 

Today there are similar villages all 
over Italy. A generation that was lost 
is being reclaimed. And the young 
priest is known all over Italy as the 
“Monsignor of the Sciuscia.” It is a 
proud title, 


+ 


Tradition does not mean that the living are dead, but that 


___the dead are alive. 





G. K. Chesterton.. 




















faites By 
GRAHAM CAREY | 


\ A/ wx prope whose 
customs are different from our own 
place ornaments on the nose we are 
apt to find them ridiculous. 

Nose rings may seem to us particu- 
larly grotesque, because to many today 
the nose itself is a somewhat ludicrous 
organ. Unlike the eyes and the mouth, 
which ‘are what psychologists call “sex- 
ual symbols,” and which express and 
cause emotional states, the nose is un- 
glamorous. We may see a propriety in 
it, but are seldom really thrilled by it. 
The judgments, therefore, of primi- 
tives whose motives are intellectual 
rather than emotional, and the customs 
based on them, seem strange to us. But 
tothe primitives the nose ring is a holy 
seal upon the gateway of the spirit. 

The things made by primitive peo- 
ples are rich in symbols, though their 
essentially religious character often is 
overlooked. In our day many religious 
symbols have degenerated into “orna- 
ments” and “superstition.” In a reli- 
gious culture everything made or used 
or done is considered as potentially 
holy. Man’s life depends upon breath- 
ing, and thus breath has always been a 
symbol of mortal life, and of spirit or 
immortal life. The word spirit comes 
from spirare, to breathe. The Greeks 
used their word pneuma in the same 
sense, and the analogy appears in 
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many other languages. Holy 
Scripture is full of it. “Thus saith the 
Lord God to these bones: Behold, I 
will send spirit into you, and you shall 
live.” 

The nostrils are the avenue of ‘the 
breath. “And the Lord God formed 
man of the slime of the earth, and 


breathed into his face the breath of | 


life, and man became a living soul.” | 


Through their portals the inspiration 


of God passes into man. If man is to | 


seal his nostrils with a sanctifying 
mark, the nose must be the object of 


adornment. The septum of the nose | 
may be easily pierced, and a ring or — 


other ornament hung thereon. How- 
ever often we may forget it, such was 
undoubtedly the origin and original 


significance of the nose ring. The ring — 


in the nose of the bull is a matter of 
physical convenience, but that in the 
nose of man is a religious affirmation 
of dependence upon God “in whose 
hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the spirit of all flesh of man.” 
Even the primitives thought of con- 
science as a voice, still and small—as 
something heard. Therefore ears also 


must be sanctified and guarded, | 


Through the ear, portal also in the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, come words, 
good words and bad. A guard, or doot- 
man, or porter at that gate keeps out 
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bad words and lets in the good. Thus, 
in the past, it has been customary to 
sanctify. the ear also with a decorative 
mark, a little golden ring. It is not 
only a making holy in the sense of 
sanctifying but also a sacrifice, for a 
wound is voluntarily received that the 
ear may be dedicated to the uses of 
virtue. The wound and the dedication 
are made together so that the spiritual 
life may be advanced. “As an earring 
of gold, and a bright pearl so is he that 
reproveth the wise and the obedient 
ear.” 

We do not today think of earrings 
as barbaric and grotesque, but we are 
as far from an understanding of their 
original significance as in the case of 
nose rings. To the secular mind ear- 
rings are obviously pretty, and exist for 
no other purpose than to be pretty. 
And having no meaning, the wound 
has no meaning, and with the help of 
a little mechanical ingenuity it can 
easily be avoided. It is not necessary to 
wound the flesh for this small vanity. 
The wholly secular earring is no longer 
even a ring, but a little bangle that 
screws on. 

Wedding rings have been worn on 
a variety of different fingers, but the 
fourth on the left hand has been the 
most usual. Macrobius says that this 
finger was chosen because it was the 
safest. The left hand is safer than the 
right, for the same reason that our 
watches are worn on the left wrist. On 
this finger the precious seal stone 
would be least likely to be injured. But 
this author also says that he. had it 
from an Egyptian priest that the real 
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reason for this choice was that the 
annular finger was connected by a 
large vein or nerve directly with the 
heart. “Because of this nerve,” he 





writes, “the newly betrothed places the 
. ting on the finger of his spouse, as 
though it were a representative of the 


heart.” Later, in the 7th century, St. 
Isidore of Seville repeats the belief, 
which seems to have been widely held. 
It was also customary for the officiating 
priest to touch with the ring succes- 
sively the index, raiddle, and annular 
fingers, repeating, “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” and putting the ring on the 
last finger to be touched. But how- 
ever it grew up, the chief reason seems 
to have been that the annular finger 
symbolized the heart, and heart sym- 
bolized. the affections. That which is 
bound and tied is the affection of the 
spouse. 

Primitive rings were undoubtedly 
often thought of primarily as knots, 
being actually made of knotted cords 
or twisted and knotted wire. The 
string that the modern wife ties on 
her husband’s finger to remind him to 
buy the flea soap for the dog would be 
called by an anthropologist a “mne- 
monic ring.” 

The earliest Western rings were seal 
rings. Signets were important. objects 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine. 
Cylinder seals were first worn on a 
cord around the neck, or attached to 
the arm, and were eventually so. re- 
duced in size as.to be wearable on the 
finger. The ring given by Pharoah to 
Joseph was without: doubt a signet, and 
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thus a mark of authority. The story of 
Esther shows the importance of the 
possession of the king’s ring in the 
case of the Persian monarch Assue- 
rus. Whoever held the king’s ring 
wielded the king’s power of life and 
death over his subjects. And so also 
in marriage the giving of the ring con- 
firmed the giving -of authority over 
goods and affairs. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria teaches Christian women to 
avoid superfluous adornments, but al- 
lows the wearing of a gold ring, not 
as a frivolity, but as a seal for the 
goods entrusted to her. “Men,” he says, 
“might lawfully wear a ring on the 
little finger, but it should bear some 
religious emblem—a dove or a fish or 
an anchor.” 

A common type of wedding ring 
in Byzantium showed two busts or 
heads between which was a cross, or, 
similarly, two figures with Christ 
standing between. There were sacred 
monograms. There were whole words, 
such as omonoia, meaning spiritual 
union. 

The bishop’s ring combines the two 
ideas of the seal and of conjugal fidel- 
ity. As the seal the ring stands for 
discretion. St. Isidore of Seville de- 
clared that it is conferred as “an em- 
blem of the pontifical dignity or of the 
sealing of secrets.” As a wedding ring 
it stood for the betrothal of the bishop 
to the Church. The formula found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary for the 
giving of the ring reads, “Receive the 
ring, that is to say the seal of faith, 
whereby thou, being thyself adorned 
‘with spotless faith, mayest keep un- 


sullied the troth which thou hast 


pledged to the Spouse of God, His 


holy Church.” Philo, writing much 
earlier, speaks of the signet ring as 
standing for “steadfastness and fidel- 


ity.” St. Ambrose spéaks as though it © 


were customary in his day for virgins 
consecrated to God to wear a ring in 
memory of this betrothal to their 
heavenly Spouse. 


According to Greek mythology the 


ting was the invention of Zeus. For the 
crime of teaching mortal men the use 
of fire, he had condemned Prometheus 


to be chained to a rock in the Caucasus | 


for 30,000 years. Later Zeus decided 
that this punishment was too severe, 
but he kept the letter of his sentence 


by forcing the released prisoner to | 
wear on his finger one link of his iron | 
chain, to which link-a fragment of | 
the rock was firmly attached. Literally | 
he was still bound to the rock by his 


iron chain. 
The Old Testament has this same 


“bound to the rock” idea in the anal- | 
ogy of God as the Rock. We read of | 


the Rock as a source of life-giving wa- 
ter, of shelter, of shadow from the 


fierce sun, of honey, or as a retreat for © 


birds, and as the foundation for a 


fortress. “And he said, The Lord, my © 


Rock and my strength and my Sa- 


viour.” And St. Paul tells the Co — 


rinthians who this Rock really is, “Our 
fathers drank of the spiritual Rock 


that followed them: and the Rock was © 


Christ.” 


Of all the many kinds of rock that © 


have been used to symbolize Christ the 


‘diamond is the most perfect. The dia- 
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mond is the hardest of all stones, pre- 
cious or common; its Greek name, 
adamas, means unconquerable. From 
this name the Romans made adamant. 
But the ingenious Christian philolo- 
gists of the Middle Ages, wishing to 
return the word to the service of 
Christ, presumed that adamas was de- 
rived from ad amans, that which in 
loving draws things to itself. “If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all things to My- 
self.” The original mineralogical mean- 
ing thus became somewhat obscure, 
and the word was taken to refer to 
the lodestone or magnet’s iron, the 
material of early compasses, and thus 
to the lodestar or pole star, and thus 
back again to the changeless Divinity 
that should guide our lives. 

The diamond is also one of the few 
precious stongs that is made of a pure 
element, carbon, one of the elements 
most important to life. As the name 
indicates, carbon is a component of 
both the carbohydrates and the hydro- 
carbons, represented to us respectively 
by bread and butter. 

The natural diamond crystal is a 
twinned pyramid, the shape of two 
true pyramids attached to each other 
base to base. 

Seen in section, or in side elevation, 
this shape gives the lozenge, the “dia- 
mond” of the playing card, and the 
diamond window. The first diamonds 
worn in rings were natural pyramids, 
and with these it was as easy to write 
on window panes as it was difficult not 
to get ‘scratched. The grinding off of 
the apex of the pyramid was the first 
step in faceting precious stones by the 
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lapidary’s art. Next the four corners 
of the truncating plane were ground 
off, and the way was open to the mod- 
ern rose-cut diamond. The “stone re- 
jected by the builders,” which has 
usually been translated “cornerstone” 
should be understood either as a key- 
stone or the top stone in a pyramid; 
for the top stone of the Egyptian pyra- 
mid, of block granite, polished like a 
mirror, represented the sun at its zen- 
ith, from which all things come and 
to which they are referred. There 
seems to be a definite reference to 
these ancient traditions on our dollar 
bill, where a truncated pyramid is 
shown, with an Eye taking the place 
of the pyramidion, This would seem 
to be a symbolic denial of the divinity 
of Christ, introduced as the device of 
the reverse of the Great Seal of the 
United States, by some 18th-century 
Deistic or Masonic propagandist, as if 
to say: “God the Son is not the head 
of the corner. There’s no God but the 
Father.” 

So much for the stone. What of the 
metal of the marriage ring? Iron has 
been used, bronze and silver also, but 
gold seems always to have been em- 
ployed when available. And the rea- 
sons for the choice of gold for the hoop 
are singularly parallel to the reasons 
for the choice of diamond for the set- 
ting. 

Gold is a pure element. It is one of 
the few that are found in a native state, 
and in early times all gold must have 
come, in nuggets and in dust, from the 
beds of streams. For this reason it is 
quite likely that it was the first metal 
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to have been made use of by man. 

Gold is incorruptible. It does not 
tarnish nor rust. Golden ornaments 
dug up after thousands of years in the 
earth are as bright as on the day they 
were buried. For this reason the 
Church insists on its use for the inner 
surfaces of chalice and paten. It is 
always bright and clean. Only a com- 
bination of acids, called aqua regia, 
the royal water, is able to dissolve it. 
Under natural conditions it is eternal. 

In ancient times the astronomers ar- 
ranged the planets in their apparent 
order—the three inner, the three outer, 
and the sun in the middle, The seven- 
branched candlestick is supposed to be 
a symbol of these heavenly bodies, To 
each of them a metal was assigned— 
silver for the moon, mercury for Mer- 
cury, copper for the Cyprian Venus, 
iron for Mars, tin for Jupiter, lead for 
Saturn, and gold for the sun, The sun 
is naturally enough associated with 
gold, and therefore Christ, the Sun of 
Justice, with gold also. Yellow is the 
color of gold and of the sun, and yel- 
low and white (called in heraldry gold 
and silver) are always especially-divine 
colors. In Western heraldry, where 
there is a rule that metal must never 
be placed next to metal, this rule is 
broken on two occasions only, in the 
arms of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and in the arms of the Vicar of Christ. 
Here, to emphasize the exceptional no- 
bility of these two coats, the golden 
bearings are placed directly upon a 
field of silver. Only Christ’s vicar, and 
the earthly kingdom where Christ 
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lived, are accorded this signal honor. 
Gold also is the finest of materials 


in that it can be cast in molds of © 


extraordinary delicacy. A jeweler once 
told me that he had made a mold of 
a beetle in especially fine plaster, and 
that the gold cast was so perfect that 
under a lens the facets of the eyes 


could be distinctly seen. Molten gold, © 


unlike all the other metals, will per. 
meate the minutest spaces, and take 
their shape 

‘Gold can Pe be beaten out into leaf 
of unbelievable fineness. That is, it is 
almost infinitely extendable in a plane. 
It can be beaten out so thin that a wa- 
tery greenish light will actually pass 
through the foil. This almost infinite 
power of extension seems as good a 


symbol as any solid body can provide 


for God's truly infinite finmanence. 
‘What better materials than these 
two, diamond and gold, could be 
found for a wedding ring? The ring 
is at once a bond, a pledge, a token of 
ownership, a. mystery and a link. Inti- 
mately associated with these ideas are 
the symbols of Christ, which give the 
bond, pledge and mystery their mean- 


ing—the rock, the keystone, the sun: 


of justice, the pure, the precious, the 
brilliant and’ splendid, the magnet 
drawing souls, the uncorruptible and 
the infinitely extended. Our practice in 
using these two elements for this holy 
purpose ‘is indeed good. All that is 
needed .is that we should be a little 
more conscious of the goodness of our 
practice, and the reasons behind it, so 
that we may still further enrich it. 























Baby ee z S 
By KENNETH L. DIXON 


REGULARLY receive letters from 
home-hunting couples, usually vet- 
erans, I might add, who found 
they could not rent housekeeping 
rooms, apartments or houses because 
they had one or more children. Almost 
as regularly, classified ads indicate that 
people without progeny probably will 
be more welcome as potential tenants. 
Apparently the theory is that the didos 
of the diaper set do more household 
damage than those of their elders and 
cause extra maintenance and repair 
costs. Forgetting for the moment the 
flouting of the public interest in such 
a point of view, it can be admitted that 
if that theory were true, the child-leery 
landlords perhaps would have a point. 
But now comes a champion for the 
children’s cause with the word that 
it’s mostly malarkey. It seems that the 
Federal Public Housing Authority has 
gotten interested in the situation and 
conducted a survey. All in all, it wasn’t 
such a terrific task, since the FPHA 
handles more than 173,000 units of 
public low-rent housing in the U.S. 
They checked on the damage done 
by renters and, much to the surprise 
of many disinterested witnesses, the 
survey took the finger right off junior 


“New York American, New York City; as published in the Catholic Universe Bulletin, 
625 NBC Bldg., Cleveland, 14, Obio. Nov. 29, 1946. 


Note to apartment owners 
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and put it squarely upon ma and pa. 

In those thousands of home units 
(from which children are not banned) 
the survey disclosed seven major types 
of costly misuse and breakage on the 
part of tenants. 

Doors anp FraMEs. Damaged by car- 
riages, tricycles, and scooters. 

Watts. Oil paint removed due to 
improper cleaning; defacing by chil- 
dren; grease spots and furniture scars. 

Winvows. Sills damaged by hot 
dishes and wet bottles; shades broken 
and fabric damaged by improper op- 
eration. 

Fioors. Finish removed by strong 
cleaning fluids, soaps and powders, 
and improper washing. 

Rancgs. Cooking units rusted 
through improper cleaning; cracked 
grates and clogged burners. 

REFRIGERATORS. Temperature con- 
trol broken and trays damaged due to 
neglect of defrosting. 

PLumBING FixTurEs. Enamel dam- 
aged by abrasives. 

Even to a childless character, it be- 
comes completely obvious that only the 
first and one phase of the second of 
the aforementioned misdemeanors 
could be laid at the door of the little 
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ones. Furthermore, the FPHA points 
out pertinently, “In both cases the 
child damage is superficial and easy 
to repair.” Most leases carry clauses 
making renters responsible for that 
sort of repair work. 

With the other five points, that defi- 
nitely is not true. Mostly, the damage 
is of a type extremely difficult to repair, 
and few leases leave the responsibility 
on anyone other than the landlord. 

A study of those five dominant 


and his weary. forgetfulness about 
where he feft that burning cigar. 

Of course; there: are other com- 
plaints against children not covered by 


the national housing survey, such | 


things as wailing in the wee, .small 
hours, for instance. But in that regard 
I have taken the liberty of conducting 
my own poll, and its results are well 
summed up in the words of one an- 


cient Washington apartment-building 


resident. 








points definitely takes the jinx off jue —~ “Look, son,” he said, “I'd rather be | “ 
nior. Mostly (so states the FPHA) it kept awake by the squalling of the P" 
is mamma, with her understandably average brat than by the caterwauling /" 
harried carelessness and ill-advised of some of these childless couples who a 
cleaning methods, who does the dam-__ pitch a party every other night.” 
age. Or else it’s papa with his lazy “At least,” he added, “the baby prob- — a 
tilting of his chair against the wall, ably has some cause for crying.” e 
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One With Ninech and Tyre  . 


Everyone undoubtedly knows that the walls of Babylon were one of 6a 
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the wonders of the world, but few appreciate the fact that they were : 

336 feet high, or as tall as a 25-story building. The Washington monu- - 
ment is 555 feet high. The outside retaining wall of Babylon's protective : 
structure was 23% feet thick, built solidly of baked brick and asphalt.  - = 
The inside retaining wall was 44 feet thick at the top, and was similarly S 
built. The width at the base was 136 feet and at the top 84 feet. The U 
space between the two walls, 46 feet, was filled with sand and. gravel. O¢ 
The Panama canal has an excavated average width of 300 feet and depth he 
of 41 feet. If a wall were built entirely around Manhattan island it would ar 
be only half as long as the one around the ancient city. Today even the 

top of Babylon’s once lofty wall lies buried 25 feet below the ground | 4 


surface. 





From You and the Universe by Joha J. O'Neill (N. Y.: Ives Washburn). th 
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’. Teacher and pupil 





MONG NEW. TECHNIQUES being 
ay ‘used successfully in the moral 
4 and religious reconstruction 
of Italy, which goes hand in. hand with 
tnaterial reconstruction, ‘the ‘ ‘dialogue 
sermons” (“predica a dialogo”) have 
proved effective. Priests who have been 
preaching: missions, trying to undo the 
damage done by the fascist regime, the 
war, and a long trend towards reli- 
gious indifference, have discovered 
that the new form of presenting reli- 
gious and moral truths appeals particu- 
larly to men, drawing large crowds 
and easily holding their interest for 
an hour or longer. 

Dialogue sermons are preached by 
teams of two missionaries, one of 
whom plays the role of the teacher or 

“the learned” (“il dotto”) while the 
other iinipersonates the pupil or “the 
ignorant" (“Vignorante”). The two 
stand on different pulpits at some dis- 
tance apart while the parishioners 
crowd between and. around them. 
Usually every. corner of the church is 
occupied, and some persons arrive an 
hour early to get the best places (there 
are few seats in Italian churches). 

The dialogue sermon is started with 
a statement of the subject by the teach- 
er. The pupil immediately raises objec- 
tions.. When the teacher answers satis- 
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factorily, the pupil makes new objec- 
tions, using arguments sometimes 
heard among the people and present- 
ing them i in popular, colloquial Italian, 
often even in the local dialect. The 
pupil is generally a witty man who 
provokes laughter by the way _ he 
makes his point, sometimes with ex- 
travagant statements in which people 
can recognize the falsity of common 
beliefs. Thus the church resounds with 
laughter but people are laughing most- 
ly about their own errors and incon- 
sistencies. 

In the end, the pupil always recog- 
nizes his errors and sums up what he 
has learned in the dialogue, and his 
final exhortations to the people to prac- 
tice what they have heard makes a 
strong impression. The pupil wins, 
naturally, the sympathies of the pub- 
lic. His witty objections and remarks, 
often spoken in dialect, are always re- 
ceived with the greatest attention, and 
people sympathize, even when he 
humbly confesses to be mistaken. He 
becomes a well-known figure in the 
village or town where he stays for the 
ten or 15 days of the mission. Children 
surround him on the streets, calling 
him by name, and both men and 
women point him out and greet him 
with a smile. 


*5 Beckman St., New York City, 7. Oct. 17, 1946, 
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One such preacher told how once, 


worker turned around from his work 
en the fields to greet him with the 
words, “Ah, rascal! So you don’t be- 
lieve in confession!” He was referring 
to a dialogue sermon preached the 
night before, when confession had 
been discussed. In another village a 
group of men greeted him on his way 
to church with, “Good evening, Fa- 
ther! We like the dialogue sermon very 
much since there is at least one there 
who does justice to us. Well done, 
Father! You are really one of us!” 

A good dialogue sermon means hard 
work and much preparation. The two 
preachers must work well together 
and have an acute sense of people’s 
worries and difficulties. The order in 
which objections are presented must 
be carefully worked out. Before the 


when he was taking a walk, a farm - 
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sermon, the two priests usually have 
a rapid rehearsal, but a great deal must 


‘be left to improvisation. 


It is also necessary that the mis- 
sionaries obtain a good knowledge of 
local conditions and of the mentality 
of the population. This means that 


they must walk about a few hours | 


every day, talking to the people, learn- 
ing what is foremost in their minds, 


and which part of their message may | 
need special emphasis in a particular © 


locality. 


The results of these dialogue ser- — 


mons have been extremely gratifying 


all over Italy. They have proved an © 


effective means of penetrating religious 


indifference and of making the people — 
understand that without moral and re- 


ligious regeneration material and po- 


litical reconstruction cannot be fully 


successful. 


ab 
Parable of the Pig 


ot RICH man said to his pastor, “Why is it that everybody is always criticizing 
me for being miserly, when everybody knows that I have made provision to 
leave everything I possess to charity when I die?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “let me tell a story about a pig and a cow. The 
pig .was lamenting his lack of popularity. He complained to the cow that 
people were always talking about the cow’s gentleness and kind eyes. He ad- 
mitted that the cow gave milk and cream, but maintained that pigs gave 











even pickled their feet. He demanded the reason for such lack of apprecia- 


still living.” Ingrid Bergman quoted in Today’s World (Dec. °46). 





more. He asserted that pigs gave bacon and ham and bristles and that people 


The cow thought awhile and said, “Maybe it’s because I give while I'm 














Who's kidding whom?. 


~ [etter 
io the President 


By H. I. PHILLIPS | 
Condensed from the New York San* 


eat President Jeuman: 


In a letter to the Juvenile Delin- 
quency conference you said: “I have 
followed with intensive interest the 
rapid strides of your conference since 
its inception to a point where on this 
day the entire field of teen-age-crime 
prevention is being considered on a co- 
operative basis by representatives. of 
the federal. government, state, com- 
munity and private organizations. The 
report of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reveals that the roots of juve- 
nile delinquency lie in the homes, the 
schools, the neighborhoods, and the 
churches of the nation.” 

Well, Mr. President, I just think 
you are a little off when it comes to 
roots. A good many roots of the teen- 
age crime lie right under your nose 
and the schnozzles of the FBI and 
everybody else, and they are not in the 
homes, schools, and churches. Name 
me a school in America that glorifies 
gun play or adultery. Point out a 
church that leers at marriage vows. 
What home do you know that glam- 
orizes murders, alcoholism, stickups, 


lust, loose living and hell-raising? © 
Where are you looking for roots? 
You can’t really. believe that the kids 


. are getting all. those lessons in the tech- 


nique of crime from mom and pop.. 
You can’t be serious in implying that 
the kiddies get their ideas of cock- 
eyed behavior, the quick detachable 
marriage vow, and the haystack love 
motif from going to church. You know . 
very well that those electric signs, “It’s 
sexsational,” “It’s torrid!” “It’s red- 


‘hot! don’t blink at the kids from the 


schoolhouses. 

Who's. kidding whom? What 
church ever boosted the idea of the 
sleezy wayside taverns, the  street- 
corner liquor, stores, or. the idea of 
prominent and prosperous citizens pos- 
ing for whisky advertisements? What 
school put. over -the cocktail lounge, 
the dime-a-dance hall, the double en-. 
tendre radio joke, and the leering 
night club entertainer? 

What mother and father arranges 
to have our police officials, when re- 
turning with notorious killers, gun 
molls and ladies of the evening, pose 
for pictures and newsreels grinning 
from ear to ear as if it were all some- 
thing highly entertaining? 

Did the church, the school, and the 
American home stage that recent farce 
where the girl friend of a principal 
in a notorious swindle. was received 
at Grand Central as if she were a visit- 
ing celebrity? 

The schools, the homes and the 
churches are doing what they can 
against a terrific battle and against 


every handicap. 


*230 Broadway, New York City, 15. Nov. 30, 1946, 














Pan-American sculptress 


| meET CioTiLpa ZaNETTA in the 

home of a mutual friend and 
found a shy, retiring, modest - 
woman with graying hair and’soft 
brown eyes. She told me she was 
from Concepcién, Chile. 
But how did she choose 
Cincinnati as her home, out of all the 
cities here? 

“I do not know exactly how it hap- 
pened,” she replied earnestly. “It seems 
now, looking back, as though some- 
thing took me by the hand and led me 
here. I came as a student at first. Now 
I have been here 25 years. I had no 
‘money, yet doors were opened when 
I needed them, and people helped and 
here I am. I still have little money, but 
I have done a great deal of work of 
which people say nice things, and I 
love the things I have made.” 

It was as simple as that, the life story 
of a sculptress who has set a whole 
new trend in modeling religious art, 
who has created statues which will be 
treasured as long as the churches in 
which they are housed, Indeed, doors 
did open for Clotilda Zanetta, church 
doors, to admit art work of rare qual- 
ity. For a Chapel of the Holy Spirit, 
there was the blessed Virgin and St. 
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Statue of the Madonna 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati 


. Condensed from the 
St. Anthony Messenger* 


- Joseph. Our Lady’s hands are fold. 
ed in prayer. Her face expresses | 
a tenderness few statues possess, 
Her beauty is set off by simple | 
vertical lines. Her close-fitting veil 
covers a head which has” 
strength of character com.’ 
bined with rare spirituality. This is not. 
the kind of a statue a church can pick | 
out and order from a catalogue. St. Jos 
eph is just as beautiful, with the car- | 
penter’s rule in his hand. 

Miss Zanetta modeled them together 
with the statues for the shrines of the 
Sacred ‘Heart and the Little Flower, 
All were in marble. Art critics outdid / 
themselves in praise of this work. To 
quote one of them, “Very slender and 
tall they are, following the old Gothic 
tradition. In flawless purity of white | 
they stand there, the Virgin and St. 
Joseph, with lovely heads bowed in 
reverent adoration. The simplified 
forms are modeled with incredible ten- 
derness. In their beauty they are like 
visions and like visions they haunt the 
memory.” Discriminating praise came 
forth every time a statue took its place. 

Clotilda Zanetta was born in Con- | 
cepcién, and was the second youngest — 
of six children. Her father was from 




















BEAUTY IN STONE 


Italy and her mother from Switzer- 
land. They married in Europe and 
went to Chile to found their home. 

From the beginning “Cleta” dis- 
played marked talent for art. She was 
sent to the School of Fine Arts in San- 
tiago, and later attended Concepcién 
college, where after graduation she was 
made a member of the faculty. She had 
dreams. of studying in Europe, but 
American teachers discouraged her, 
saying that in this new world more 
could be gained by studying in the 
U.S. 

An American tourist in Cincinnati 
saw the pictures and made an unex- 
pected offer to pay the young girl’s 
way to the U.S. and to finance her 
for one year in Cincinnati’s Art Acad- 
emy. Miss Zanetta accepted the offer. 

No one had to pay Clotilda Zanetta’s 
tuition for the second year. She went 
through five years on_ scholarships. 
Clement Barnhorn, the sculptor, was 
in charge..He recognized, her talent 
and Clotilda Zanetta made ‘a fateful 
decision. She dropped painting and 
took up sculpturing. Inspiration and 
Clement Barnhorn led her into the re- 
ligious-art field. 

Barnhorn took Cleta as his assistant. 
He allowed her to use his studio for 
her own work. She helped with his 
work. Since even a gifted artist could 
not live on what she made from art, 
Clotilda Zanetta gave French and 
Spanish lessons to private pupils. 

But that was more than 20 years ago. 
Now she can only say, “Everyone was 
kind; and the Archbishop has been 


good to me. The priests for whom I 
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wark have been very understanding.” 

A beautiful conception of St. Fran- 
cis, the Blessed Mother and Child, the 
Crucifixion, bronze panels of sheer 
decorative beauty, the Lunette in bas- 
relief for the University of Cincinnati, 
scores of figurines. and statuettes, a 
Vision of Bernadette, Sts. Peter and 
Paul (for a church of that name) and 
scores of other art pieces, many cut 
in stone, some carved in wood, are 
scattered among the altars of churches 
and seminaries everywhere. 

Recently Miss Zanetta has entered a 
new field of ecclesiastical art. She is 
now on the artist staff of the famous 
Rookwood pottery. She has already 
fashioned and given public exhibits of 
a group of figures in ceramics. They 
include statues of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Francis, angel book ends, all done in 
colorful porcelain ceramics. 

Miss Zanetta never waits for moods 
in which to work. “If_ artists. waited 
for moods,” she said smilingly, “they 
would never get anything done”; then 
she repeated Clement Barnhorn’s fa- 
miliar formula for success, “10% ge- 
nius, 90% work.” 

“Of course,” she added, “you have 
to study your subject well:and you 
have to. do a great deal of dreaming 
before you start to work.” For the 
larger statues she uses models, “ not so 
much for facial expression but in or- 
der to get the flow of garment.” 

“I usually prefer elongated figures,” 
she continued. “I get more feeling of 
devotion from them than I would from 
figures with too much color and flow- 
ing robes, The simpler you get the 
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figure the more feeling it has. Other 
artists are interested in this style. I am 
happily surprised to find Catholics are 
bringing art up to date. It will be bet- 
ter when all the churches put up real 
art work instead of ordering statues 
from a catalogue. They are so cold.” 

“What would be your advice to 
young people entering the field of 
art?” I asked. 

“I would advise them to stay out, if 
their aim is to make money. There is 
mo money in art except on rare occa- 
sions. A student must love art for art’s 
sake or he might as well quit. Of 
course there is the field of commercial 
art for the money-minded,” she added, 
“but when I speak of art I mean art. 
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Oh, I have seen ambitious parents 
come to Mr. Barnhorn and ask, ‘How 
soon will it be before he begins to 
make money?’ Mr. Barnhorn would 
say such children should go into busi- 
ness if they want to make money. 
There is a great future in art for the 
genius, but for those with just a little 
talent art should be only an avocation, 
There are too many heartbreaks. But, 
for pleasure and appreciation surely all 
children should be educated to that.” 

It has been 25 years since Clotilda 


Zanetta accepted a tourist’s offer to — 


come to Cincinnati. She has made a 
great name in this quarter of a cen- 
tury and has placed treasures in our 
churches that will last as long as stone, 
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A right honorable word 





SS cnt YEARS ago 
when! became pres- 
ident of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., capitalist 
was practically an epithet. It was cus- 
tomary ‘to put dloated in front of it. If 
you spoke of capitalism as a profit- 
making system, you always said swol- 
len profits. To call a man a capitalist 
was to imply that he was at least an 
assistant ogre. 














Every Man a Capitalist 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 
Condensed from the Eagle Magazine* 


I thought this was all wrong, and 
I said so. I still think it’s wrong. Busi- 
nessmen have been intimidated by the 
tirades against “bloated capitalists.” 
They take refuge ‘in ‘a little phrase, 
“the free-enterprise system,” and some- 
times crawl into a corner of the Amer- 


ican flag and talk about “the American — 


way of life.” But you cannot take a 
whiff of “free enterprise” or a stretch 
of a “way of life” and start a factory 


*212 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 3, Wis. November, 1946, 
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with it, To, start a factory you have to 
have savings, capital. The word upon 
which to fix the national mind is, sim- 
ply, outrightly and frankly, “capital- 
ism. 

The capitalistic system is nothing to 
be ashamed of. Competitive capitalism 
has just won the greatest war in his- 
tory. Neither Britain nor Russia could 
have survived without the endless flow 
of goods from capitalistic America. 

Nor do we have to be modest about 
our record in peace. Other systems 
promise their people the good things 
of life. We have them. Other systems 
say to their peoples, “Give us another 
five, ten, or 15 years, and we'll shower 
abundance on you.” We already have 
abundance beyond that of any other 
country, but we're not. going to be 
satisfied with it. Competitive capital- 
ism can multiply it a thousand times, 

But we do need a. new creed for 
capitalism. The definition of capital- 
ism in the books is as dead as the dino- 
saurs, and it ought to be. Consider the 
standard dictionary. definition, “the 


concentration of capital, as when in the 


hands of a few.” Capitalism as there 
defined fits only the freebooting era 
in our country, the day of wasters, 
plunderers, and monopolists, That era 
is dead and buried. 

We need a new definition. Suppose 
we try this one: “Capitalism is a com- 
petitive economic system designed for 
the enrichment of the many and not 
only of the few.” 

We ought to go all out for that kind 
of capitalism. In fact, we have to go 
all out for it if we want to keep the 
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good things we have. But we will have 
to make the new definition truthful 
in fact as well as in theory. There will 
have to be changes to meet new condi- 
tions, new thinking. The old capital- 
ism, despite its sins, built a great coun- 
try, the U.S. The new capitalism can 
build a great united people. 

The American economic system 
achieved a superb unity to win the 
war, but once the tensions of a com- 
mon danger were relaxed, fear, greed, 
and appetite for special privilege took 
command. With all the elements of 
robust economic health at hand, we 
stumble, stagger and squabble. We 
have to snap out of it. 

Capitalism of the American variety 
can be adapted to modern technologi- 
cal conditions. It can stand up against 
the challenge of collectivism and anti- 
democratic conditions. Even in an 
epoch that tends toward ever-larger 
economic groupings, huge corpora- 
tions, great labor unions, powerful 
farm organizations, expanding gov- 
ernment agencies, we can retain and 
fortify individual freedoms and free 
institutions. We can make them flour- 
ish as never before. 

The old capitalism was regarded as 
a wholly automatic system, a kind of 
perpetual-motion machine powered by 
the profit motive. That conception is 
too primitive for modern realities. The 
process of our thinking must be raised 
from an automatic plane to a conscious 
level where responsibility to the public 
interest. is the key word. We have 
reached a frontier in national develop- 
ment where we must shape history in- 
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stead of permitting history to shape us. 
The new view of our economic sys- 
tem holds that capitalism is a human 
institution, vibrant and evolutionary, 
capable constantly of adjusting itself to 
new conditions. There is nothing eter- 
nal, nothing sacrosanct about it, Unless 
it justifies itself by works instead of 
words, it must go with the wind. 


Under progressive capitalism, the 


individual is a free agent, but not a 
freebooter. He has the right to choose, 
make his own decisions, but not to ride 
roughshod over rights of others. Man 
is more important than the machine. 
This age of group action requires fair 
rules of the game for all groups. 

And our new capitalism calls for an- 
other basic ingredient, equal opportu- 
nity for all. The old capitalism was 
monopolistic. The new capitalism must 
encourage competition and_ thereby 
open up opportunity. The new capi- 
talism must include also a much great- 
er diffusion of the good things of life. 
It must mean more people owning 
more things. 

Most of us in this country are for 
a greater middle-class economy, which 
means having fewer people at the bot- 


tom, fewer at the top, and more in the 


middle: I believe that'a decent mini- 
mum wage is one means of moving 
more people from the bottom into the 
middle class. 

All of us are for steadier jobs. Then 
what’s wrong with the annual wage? 
It means steady jobs, doesn’t it? 

We say we really want more diffu- 
sion of the good things of the world. 
Then what's wrong with profit-shar- 
ing? 

We all say we want better homes for 
everybody, better educational oppor- 
tunities for all, higher health stand- 
ards, a better national diet, security for 
all in their declining years. If we truly 
want them, our system must find ways 
to bring them about. We must never 
forget we live in a democracy and that 
the majority rules. The majority must 
feel that they share in the profits of 
the profit system. The goal of our new 
capitalism must be every man a capi- 
talist. 

We don’t hesitate to scrap worn-out 
tools. We shouldn’t hesitate to scrap 

.Worn-out social concepts. 

America created a new form of gov- 
ernment, a new form of mass produc 
tion; America can create a new capi 


talism. 
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“The annual short-story contest conducted by the Catholic Press association 
will close March 31, and winners will be announced in May. It is open to 
all Catholic writers. Stories should not exceed 4,000 words. Religious themes 
are not essential. Stories must be typed, double-spaced, on business letter-size 
paper, and accompanied by a stamped self-addressed -envelope. Send’ entries 
to the Contest Chairman, Catholic Press Association, Box 389, Davenport, 


Iowa. Prizes total $500. 
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Anti everything else 


Watchtower Zealots 


By T. J. McINERNEY 
Condensed from The Sign* 


HERE WAS no reason to suspect 

that the young man with the 

brief case who was ringing the 
doorbell was not just another salesman 
or surveyor of consumer preferences. 
As the door opened, his manner be- 
came bustling and from his lips there 
came a startling greeting. 

“Good afternoon, brother! I am a 
servant of the Lord assigned to look 
after the faithful of this kingdom. I 
bring you the blessing of Jehovah God! 
May I come in?” 

It wasn’t easy to recognize a Jehovah 
Witness unimpeded by his characteris- 
tic portable phonograph and vitupera- 
tive records attacking the Catholic 
Church and its hierarchy. Nor was it 
easy to restrain the impulse to close the 
door in the face of a disciple of one of 
the most rabid of anti-Catholic cults. 
But the desire to hear at first hand 
some of the propaganda put out by 
this strange, paradoxical sect overcame 
the impulse and I let him continue. 

For the next 20 minutes I listened 
to a strange assortment of double talk, 
punctuated with frequent references to 
“Christ Jesus” and “Jehovah God.” It 
all added up to one conclusion: the 
Jehovah Witnesses were put on earth 
by none other than Jehovah Himself 
to save the world from all forms of 
organized religion. And who is “Jeho- 


vah”? The Witness gave the answer 
to that question by reading from the 
cult’s own American Standard Version 
of the Bible, Psalm 83, verse 18. 

“That men may. know that thou, 
whose name alone is Jehovah, art the 
most high all over the world.” And 
then, to springboard into his own role 
as a Witness, he turned to his special 
version of Exodus, 6:3. “And I ap- 
peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob by the name of God al- 
mighty, but by my name Jehovah was 
I not known to them.” 

At this point I thought it best to 
let my visitor know that I was a Cath- 
olic and that it was my understanding 
that his Witnesses were anti-Catholic 
in principle, doctrine, and public utter- 
ances, 

“Jehovah’s Witnesses seek only to 
bring the true message of Christ Jesus 
to all the faithful,” the young man 
replied in an injured tone. He then 
went on to explain that it is the belief 
of the Witnesses that the “old world” 
ended in a.v. 1914 and that since that 
time “the Lord Jesus has been placed 
by Jehovah upon His throne of au- 
thority, has ousted Satan from heaven, 
and is proceeding to the establishment 
of the new earth of the ‘new world,’ ” 
Only through “Jehovah’s kingdom,” 
this young man insisted earnestly, can 
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the * ‘complete establishment of right- 


eousness in the earth” be brought’ 


about. 

It was time for my visitor to leave, 
but he had another message. “Perhaps 
you would like to attend one of our 
meetings?” he inquired. From out of 
the brief case came a little pamphlet 
listing the addresses of some 20 “King- 
dom Halls” in the New York area, at 
which meetings are held on Thursdays 
and Sundays. I would have ample op- 
portunity to ask questions and to take 
part in the “Bible-study” period fea- 
tured at the meetings. Leaving a num- 
ber of questions unanswered’ and a 
feeling of confusion as to what the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses seek by their pe- 
culiar methods, the young representa- 
tive dropped a handful of literature at 
my feet and vanished. 

Such was my first direct contact 
with the cult which for many years 
has poured out an endless stream of 
anti-Catholic and un-American propa- 
ganda and teachings. You have very 
likely seen Jehovah Witnesses peddling 
the cult’s literature on street corners 
and from house to house. Perhaps you 
have had to listen to their phénograph 
recordings either on the portable pho- 
nographs or the sound trucks once 
used so extensively. Or you may have 
tuned your radio into one of the small- 
station broadcasts the organization 
used so much before the war. In any 
case, you would have discovered that 
the main theme of the Jehovah “line” 
is that all forms of religion, particu- 
larly the Roman Catholic, are undesir- 
able and that the only acceptable sub- 


February 
stitute is that offered by the Witnesses, 
They do not claim that their teachings 
fall into the category of “religion,” but 


’ that what they offer'is a form of “the- 
ocracy” which, ae. to themt, i is 


utopian in character: 

An inspection of bbncltivieatate drop- 
ped at my feet and a comparison with 
previous issues in the files of the public 
library indicate beyond doubt that the 
cult regards the Catholic Church as its 
greatest enemy. Certainly, the Church 
sustains the brunt of its attacks in its 
semimonthly Watchtower and in the 
biweekly Consolation. 

Despite the very apparent misinter- 
pretations of religious fact to be found 
wholesale in every issue of both publi- 
cations, which sell for five cents each, 
they cannot be taken lightly, because 
they are printed and circulated in such 
large numbers. In’ 1945, for example, 
the circulation of the Watchtower in 
this country was 11,575,655, while that 
of Consolation was 7,757,200. That 
year the organization produced a total 
of 67,454,212 pieces of printed matter, 
including books, Bibles, the two mag- 
azines mentioned above, advertising 
leaflets and calendars. This compares 
with a similar total of 46,055,336 print- 
ed pieces in 1944. The greatest increase 
was in the number of leaflets turned 
out to publicize the increasing number 
of “kingdoms” set up in various com- 
munities and to direct attention to the 
Witnesses’ own radio station, WBBR. 

While the sect’s broadcasting activi- 
ties are on a relatively minor scale, the 
printing and publishing phase of their 
work is in the “big-business” category. 
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A visit to the scene of the work takes 
you, down to a point near the Brooklyn 
end of the Brooklyn bridge. At No. 
117 Adams St., corner of Prospect St., 
stands a modern, eight-story industrial 
building which the Brooklyn Tax de- 


‘partment carries on its books at an 


assessed valuation of $30,000 for the 
land and $295,000 for the building. Al- 
though there isn’t a single identifying 
sign or other indication of what its 
use is, this is the principal publishing 
plant of the Witnesses in America. 
Last year it used up 2,688 tons of 
paper. 

Just inside the door at the main en- 
trance is a triangular-shaped reception 
desk, presided over by a personable 
young man who explains that he is not 
a minister, but. rather “a servant of the 
Lord.” He doesn’t inquire who you 
are or what your real business, if any, 
might be, but cheerfully dispenses in- 
formation. 

If you display enough interest in the 
work of the Witnesses, the gracious 
receptionist will inyite you to make a 
tour of inspection of the building. 
From the eighth floor to the first, the 
structure presents a picture of zealous 
industry as members of the cult go 
about their printing, binding, ink- 
making, mailing, and other clerical 
activities. You will see a large loading 
platform piled high with mail pouches 
containing newly printed literature on 
its way to various “kingdoms.” 

If you inquire as to how workers are 
recruited, you are ‘told, with unmis- 
takable pride in the guide’s voice, that 
about 1,000 members of the sect ‘work 
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daily at this plant for eight and one- 
half hours and do so “in the service 
of the Jehoyah God” without any re- 
muneration other than the normal sub- 
sistence provided by their sect, Most of — 
these workers, including large num- 
bers of married couples, live at the 
cult’s Bethel Home at 124 Columbia 
Heights, in a residential section of 
down-town Brooklyn. 

On Staten Island, Witnesses operate 
a huge vegetable garden and chicken 
ranch, This keeps the “family” sup- 
plied with fresh vegetables throughout 
the growing seasén, with eggs and 
fowl for the table. During summer 
months, thousands of quarts of garden 
products are canned. 

Up in South Lansing, N. Y., near 
Ithaca, is “Kingdom Farm,” which 
houses the Watchtower Bible College 
of Gilead and from which only last 
January a graduating class of 91 new 
“servants of the Lord” was turned 
loose on a world which already had 
its share of rabble-rousers. 

If you dig into the origin of this 
strange cult, you find that its begin- 
nings were somewhat inauspicious, 
The man who brought the Jehovah 
Witnesses into being was “Pastor” 
Charles T. Russell, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., born in 1852. His parents 
brought him up on Presbyterian doc- 
trine as taught in a Congregational 
church attended by the family. At the 
age of 16, he was a clerk in his father’s 
haberdashery store in Pittsburgh. Be- 
tween sales Russell gave much thought 
to what he called “human systems of 
Bible interpretation.” As a result, it is 
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recorded, he “lost his faith” in these 
systems and began to evolve his own 
interpretation. 

In 1876, when he was 24 years old, 
Russell concluded from biblical “calcu- 
lations” that the second coming of 
Christ had taken place, invisibly, two 
years earlier. The haberdashery busi- 
ness had long since lost its appeal, and 
he decided to give up business entirely 
to devote his time and energy to the 
preaching of this “astonishing truth.” 
Russell proclaimed that he had been 
“ordained” by the Holy Spirit and that 
his personal. mission was to be pre- 
cursor of Christ's “millennial reign” 
from 1914 to 2914, 

For even a self-styled “leader of the 
people,” his personal life was far from 
tranquil. In 1897 he was sued for di- 
vorce, his wife charging him with 
infidelity and cruelty. After hearing 
the testimony, the court was moved to 
remark that Russell’s “egotism and 
extravagant self-praise were enough to 
necessarily render the life of any sensi- 
tive Christian woman an intolerable 
burden.” Subsequently, he was again 
brought into court of a charge of de- 
frauding farmers by selling them “mir- 
acle wheat” at $60 a bushel, and was 
ordered to refund the money. In 1916, 
while traveling from the west coast to 
Brooklyn, Russell was called by his 
Maker to give an accounting. 

Patiently waiting to accept Russell’s 
mantle was one “Judge” Joseph F. 
Rutherford, Russell’s attorney in the 
many litigations in which he was en- 
gaged during his career. Rutherford 
enjoyed Russell’s confidence, had, in 





fact, been named a member of the 
advisory board of Zion’s Watchtower, 
Russell’s mouthpiece. 

Rutherford was a prolific writer and 
loved to make speeches. He set the 
Jehovah Witnesses up.as a big-business 


enterprise under the name of “The. 


Watchtower Bible and Tract society” 
and developed the Watchtower and 
Consolation into their present circula. 
tion. 

During his 20-year reign as head 
of the cult, Rutherford consolidated 
the organization. In 1931, he per 
suaded his followers to repudiate the 
various descriptions by which they 
were known and to refer to themselves 
only as “Witnesses of Jehovah.” They 
thereupon dropped such appellations 
as “Russellites,” “Millennial Dawn 
People,” “Standfasters,” and other 
such names. 

Russell contended in his public ut 
terances that the Catholic Church was 
wrong in its doctrine that God sent 
His only-begotten Son to save the 
world. According to the robeless judge, 
He really sent Michael the archangel 
who was a human creature only until 
his Baptism, at which time he was 
“begotten” by Jehovah to the “divine 
nature.” 

Just as it did for Russell, the west 
coast turned out to be.a nemesis for 
Rutherford. On Jan. 8, 1942, while 
visiting the Witnesses’ headquarters in 
San Diego, Calif., he died. The San 
Diego location bears,the name “Beth- 
Sarim,” which Rutherford explained 
meant “House of Princes.” At its dedi 
cation, the Witnesses had_ publicly 
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deeded it to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David; and “other righteous: mem of 
old.” sail 

It was Rutherford’s wish that he be 
buried at Beth-Sarim, but local author- 
ities refused to go along with the plan 


-}to convert Beth-Sarim into a Ruther- 


ford shrine and. refused to grant the 
necessary permission to inter the re- 
mains on private grounds. The San 
Diego members of the cult brought in 
14,693 names on a petition designed 
to get the local authorities to change 
their minds, but the move was unsuc- 
cessful. Rutherford’s body was brought 
back to Brooklyn and privately buried 
on Staten Island. 

The successor to Rutherford is Na- 
than Homer Knorr, who rose from 
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clerk to general manager in the Wit-: 
nesses’ publishing plant. He was elect- 
ed president of the Watchtower. Bible 
and» Tract society at Rutherford’s 
death. Apparently taking his cue from 
the unfavorable publicity achieved by 
Russell and Rutherford, Knorr shuns 
personal publicity, He does consider- 
able traveling for the society. This 
year he made a 10-week -tour of 
Europe. 

At present there are about 500,000 
Jehovah Witnesses in the U.S. and 
nearly 3 million scattered throughout 
the world. The figure quoted for this 
country includes about 3,000 “servants 
of the Lord” languishing in various 
jails, where they have been confined 
after violating the draft laws. 





SS" 
Why “Jehovah”? 


basi and in manie other places of holie Scripture in the Hebrew Text, is 
that name of God of foure letters, which the Jewes say is ineffable. Yet sure 
it is, that Moyses heard it pronounced and afterwards writte it, as he did the 
rest, in Hebrew letters (which are al consonants) without vowels, But the 
Rabbins that long after put points or vowels, to al other words, put none to 
this. For al then redde Adonai in place thereof. And ‘so the Latin, and al 
vulgar catholique versions, keep the same word untranslated. The Septuagint 
in Greke translate it Kyrios, which in Latin is Dominus, in English Lord. 
So also al. ancient Fathers and (which is most of al) our Saviour, and His 
Apostles, alleaging sentences of the old Testament, where this name is con- 
tained, stil expresse it by words that signifie Lord. Only certaine late writers 
have framed a new word, by putting the points of Adonai, to the proper let- 
ters of this unknown name, which are Iod, He, Vau, He,—and so found it 
Jehovah, which was scarce heard of before an hundred years. As Bishop Gene- 
brard, Cardinal Bellarmine, and F. Pererius prove, for that neither ancient 
Fathers, writing whole Treatises De divinis nominibus, nor the elder Rabbins, 
nor later most learned Hebricians, as Rabbi Moyses, Aben Ezram, Lira, Paulus 
Burgensis, and others never mention Jehovah amongst the names or titles of 
God. Annotation in the original Rheims-Douay English translation cf the Bible, pub- 
lished in 1609, under chapter 6, verse 3 of Exodus. 
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I HE OVERWHELMING 


Majority of the world’s 
people wish to avoid a 
third world war, though they plainly 
do not wish to do so “at all costs.” 
They know that a nation can always 
avoid war at the cost of trade, terri- 
tory, honor, and freedom. 

If Soviet Russia had wished to avoid 
war “at all costs” she had only to agree 
to Hitler’s prewar demands, And we 
could have done so by ignoring Hit- 
ler’s conquests in Europe and Japan’s 
in Asia. By definition, the phrase in- 
cludes everything from legitimate com- 
promise through dubious appeasement 
down to supine submission. Neither 
Soviet Russia nor the U. S. will be will- 
ing to avoid war with each other or 
any one “at all costs.” 

Any intelligent approach to the 
problem of peace must recognize the 
divergencies of opinion which exist be- 
tween the majority of nations of the 
West and Soviet Russia. When we 
wrangle interminably about Trieste, 
the‘ Dardanelles, Manchuria, and the 
Near East, we are attacking only the 
products of the underlying ideological 
conflict, 

Unless we understand the basic con- 
cepts of communism, and the commu- 





nists understand our basic concepts, we 
shall never find a common basis for 
peace. 

The basic concept of any man is his 
concept of his own nature and its re- 
lation to the universe. Regardless of 
whether it is true or false, once he has 
arrived at it, he will naturally act upon 
it. Thereafter, his laws, morals and 
ethics, all his cultural, political and 
economic institutions, including his 
international diplomacy, will reflec 
that concept faithfully. 

Now if the basic concepts of the 
Soviet Union and the West are the 
same, there is a common basis for 
peace. But if they differ beyond all 
hope of compromising, one concept 
will have to give way, gradually or 
violently, to the other or there will be 
danger of war. Disputed boundaries, 
territorial acquisitions, and economic 
policies will be only pretexts. 

What is the fundamental commv- 
nist concept of man? Simply that he 
is an animal without a soul, Commv- 
nism is avowedly a materialistic phi- 
losophy. The belief that man is an afi- 
mal without a soul is the basic creed 
of all communist prophets, teachers 
and leaders. 

Lenin can be quoted, “Religion is 
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the opium of the people. And this pos- 
tulate is the cornerstone of the whole 
philosophy of Marxism. Marxism al- 
ways regards all modern religions and 
churches and every kind of religious 
organization as instruments of that 
bourgeois reaction whose aim is to 
defend exploitation by stupefying the 
working class. 

“Atheism is an integral part of 
Marxism. Consequently, a ciass-con- 
scious communist party must carry on 
propaganda in favor of atheism. The 
conscious and deliberate planning of 
all the social and economic activities 
of the masses will cause religious preju- 
dices to die out. The Communist party 
organizes the widest possible scientific, 
educational and antireligious propa- 
ganda. 

“Our program is based entirely on 
a scientific, to be more precise, upon 
a materialist, world conception. Our 
program necessarily includes the prop- 
aganda of atheism.-We demand that 
religion be regarded as a private mat- 
ter as far as the state is concerned, but 
under no circumstances can we con- 
sider it a private matter with regard 
to the Communist party. [Our party] 
does not for a minute regard the fight 
against religion as a private matter.” 

There is no communist leader from 
the time of Lenin who has not fanati- 
cally embraced this conviction that a 
man’s nature is wholly materialistic, 
including, I need not add, Earl Brow- 
der and William Z. Foster, leaders of 
the Communist party in America. One 
could give dozens of quotes from their 
writings and speeches which reiterate 


= 


the Marxian concept of the soulless 
man whose No. | enemy is organized 
religion. 

Mr. Browder prescribes a course of 
action for American communists. He 
writes, “It is significant that the Com- 
munist party, more than any other 
group, has been able to achieve’ suc- 
cessful united fronts with church 
groups on the most important issties 
of the day. This is not due to any com- 
promise on our part with religion as 
such. In going among the religious 
masses we are for the first time able 
to bring our antireligious ideas to 
them.” 

Fascism was a denial of the Old 
Testament. Communism is a denial of 
both the Old and New Testaments. 
Both attack the western concept of 
man as a child of God, a creature with 
a sovereign soul. 

It follows reasonably that a denial 
of this basic concept must result in a 
denial of all morality based on super- 
human law, truth, mercy or justice. 
And communists do, logically, make 
this denial. Said Lenin, “We deny all 
morality taken from superhuman con- 
ceptions. We say that our morality is 
wholly subordinated to the interests 
of the class struggle. We deduce our 
morality from the facts and needs of 
the class struggle. We say that a moral- 
ity taken from outside of human soci- 
ety does not exist for us; it is a fraud.” 

And from such a denial of morality, 
except as it may be expedient in the 
class struggle, it inexorably follows 
that no communist, high or low, need 
be bound by any objective notions of 
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truth, in relation to human, conduct, 
in-either his personal or. political life, 
Communist Yaroslavsky’s phrase is fa- 
mous, “Whatever helps the proletarian. 
revolution and the Communist. party 
is ethical,” . 
jane put. it this. way, “We. must 
be ready for. trickery, deceit, law- 
breaking, withholding and concealing 
truth.” 

Stalin states with equal. candor, 
“Words must have no relation to ac- 
tion; otherwise what kind of diplo- 
macy is it? Words are one thing, 
actions another..Good words are a 
mask for bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy 
is no more possible than dry water 
or wooden iron,’ 

Scientific materialism. also logically 
leads to a conception of what govern- 
ment for.men without souls should 
and must be like. In Problems.of Len- 
inism Stalin says, “The scientific con- 
cept, dictatorship of the proletariat, 
means nothing more nor. less than 
power which directly rests on violence, 
which is not limited by any laws or 
restricted by any absolute rules. Dic- 
tatorship means—and note this for 
once and for all—unlimited power, 
resting on violence, and not on law.” 

This is a harsh saying, but granting 
the basic concept of scientific material- 
ism, its logic is irrefutable. 

For if men are not to be governed 
by law founded on widely held con- 
cepts of absolute truth and justice, how 
shall they be governed, if not by force? 

The communist concept of man as 
an animal also inevitably leads to cer- 
tain conclusions about the family, the 


_ Even the most radical flare up at this 
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major one being that the family as we. 
know it.is.a religious. and, therefore, 
unnatural institution, L. 
In the Communist Manifesto we find 
these words, “Abolition of the family! 






proposal of the communists! But on 
what, foundation. is the family based? . 
On capital, on private gain. The bour- 
geois family. will vanish asa matter 
of course when its, complement (reli- 
gion) vanishes, and. both will vanish 
with the vanishing ofcapital.” 

What Karl Marx meant primarily 
was the abolition of the institution of 
marriage, which Marx called “private 
prostitution,” and the substitution by Pi 
society of complete sexual promiscuity, |. 
which he called “the openly legalized 
community of women.” This concept 
plainly derives from the materialistic 
one which sees man as the inhabitant. 
of a more or less well-ordered bam-. 
yard. In a human -barnyard it thea 
becomes both logical and necessary to 
take over the complete rearing, train 
ing and education of offspring since, 
in most cases, only the female parent, 
would be identifiable, and therefore 
no man could be held responsible for 
the support of a pregnant woman of 
her offspring. To be sure, this concept | 
has failed of wide acceptance by the, 
Russian people themselves, The Bol |. 
shevik policies of divorce for any o |... 
no reason and of legalized abortion sys 
have been either modified or scrapped. } 1... 
This. signal failure of a cherished }),. 
Marxian. concept concerning the a 
ture of man should give. the. Marxiat |}, 


pause to re-examine his basic concept} « 






















| at this . 
But ap lusion of the bourgeois class. 


rx’s own words, “a world concept” 


fiso a world-revolutionary concept. 


rente efforts, to every nation and 
peoples of the world. 

concept | Earl Browder, former head of the 
rialistic rty in America, said last year, “It is 
high mission of the Communist 
‘Political Association to prove that 
JAmericans do not lag far behind this 
{great historical trend, to worthily rep- 
resent in our own country this science, 
Marxism, which is as universal as the 
{knowledge of astronomy, as practical 
as radar, as international as human 
ulture and progress.” 

Stalin puts it a little more bluntly 
in his Problems of Leninism, “The in- 
jternational significance of our revolu- 
" {tion lies in this, that it is a beginning 
in our country of the cracking of the 
system of imperialism, a first ‘step in 
; the world revolution’ and a powerful 
rishi’ | base for its further development. What 
is our country, as it builds socialism, 
{but a base for world revolution? 

“It is, therefore, the essential task 
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of the victorious revolution in one | 
country to develop and support the ° 
revolution in others. So the revolution — 
in victorious countries ought not to” 
consider itself a self-contained unit, but 
as an auxiliary means of hastening the ~ 
victory of the proletariat in other coun- 

tries.” i % 

Again, a speech to American com- 
munist leaders by Stalin, published by 
the party in America, says, “I consider 
that the Communist party in the U.S. 
is one of the few Communist parties 
to which history has given decisive 
tasks from the point of view of the 
world ‘revolutionary movement. The 
revolutionary crisis has not yet reached 
the U.S., but we already have knowl- 
edge of numerous facts which suggest 
that it is approaching. It is necessary 
that the American Communist party 
should be capable of meeting the mo- 
ment of crisis, fully equipped to take 
direction of future class wars in the 
United States. You must prepare for 
that, comrades, with all your strength 
and by every means. You must forge 
real revolutionary cadres and leaders 
of the proletariat who will be capable 
of leading the millions of American 
workers toward the revolutionary class 
wars.” 

And William Z. Foster in his book, 
Toward a Soviet America writes, “Stal- 
in is one of those who think that an 
economic crisis after this war is in- 
evitable in the U.S. Conditions are 
more ripe for. revolution in the U.S, 
than they were in old Russia. The 
American revolution, when the work- 
ers have finally seized power, will 
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develop even more swiftly. The Amer- postulate of Christianity, namely, tha 
ican government’ will’ be organized ‘man has a sovercign soul,” _ 

along the broad lines of the Russian Communism contends that man has 


Soviets.” 

‘The concept of world revolution also 
excludes the right of any nation, as 
well as any individual, to reject com- 
munist doctrine once a communist 
party achieves preponderant power in 
a nation, either by civil war or aggres- 
sion. In Stalin’s report to the 12th Con- 
gress of the Communist party he states, 
“Communism refuses to:admit that the 
right of self-determination is prior to 
the right of consolidation of commu- 
nist power. The right of self determi- 
nation cannot and must not serve as 
an obstacle to the exercise by the work- 
ing class of its right to dictatorship.” 

It is entirely logical that a system of 
belief based on the idea of man as an 
amoral, soulless; collective animal 
should not consider men or nations as 
having any right to express a contrary 
belief, or to seek or practice any form 
of government contrary to his “na- 
ture.” This explains the seeming para- 
dox, that the Soviets forbid freedom 
of speech and the press in their own 
country, yet demand it in évery nation 
where they are not in power. 

Now what is the western, or, as we 
like to call it, the democratic concept 
of the nature of man? Karl Marx him- 
self defined our western concept as 
well as it has ever been defined: “The 
democratic concept of man is false, 
because it is Christian. The democratic 
concept holds that each man has a 
value as a sovereign being. This is,” 
he added, “the illusion, dream and 


no value whatever as an individual 
but only so far as he is representative 
of a class. “If we speak of individuals,” 
Marx said, “it is only in so far as they 
are personifications of economic cate. 
gories and representatives of special 
class relations and interests.” 

Every communist, in Russia on pain 
of liquidation or a trip to Siberia, or 
in America, expulsion from the party, 
must intellectually accept these basic 
propositions. They are propositions 
which deny not the person. but the 
personality, not the mind but its free 
will, not the body but the soul. There- 
fore, they diametrically oppose our 
doctrine of natural rights, set forth in 
our Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence. This doctrine holds that 
every man, regardless of color, creed 
or birth, has certain inalienable rights, 
inalienable for one reason only: they 
are the endowment of his Creator. 

One can no more square Marxian 
doctrine with the doctrine of the indi- 
vidual’s inalienable rights, coming to 
him from God, than one can square 
the circle. 

It was, perhaps, the awareness of 
this fundamental conflict between a 
material and a spiritual interpretation 
of the nature of man which made St 
lin write in Problems of Leninism, “It 
is inconceivable that the Soviet repub- 
lic should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with imperialist 
states; ultimately one or the other must 
conquer.” 
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In an interview with Roy Howard, 
head of the Scripps-Howard. papers; . 


in March, 1936, Stalin was equally defi- 
nite about the impossibility of compro- 
mising these basic concepts. He said, 
“American democracy and the Soviet 
system cannot evolve into each other. 
The Soviet system will not evolve into 
American democracy or vice versa.” 

That is the fundamental conflict of 
opinion which makes it hard to find 
a common basis of peace with Soviet 
Russia, But—and this is important— 
not all Russians. accept this_material- 
istic philosophy any more than all 
Americans and westerners believe in 
God, 

The great question upon which 
peace may hang is this: how commu- 
nistic, or rather, materialistic, are the 
Russian people? We know, of course, 
that Russian leaders embrace the doc- 
trine of materialism fanatically and 
are always seeking to preach it among 
other peoples as well as impose it on 
their own subjects. 

And we know that in seeking to 
spread it, they obey both at home and 
abroad the injunction of Lenin, “We 
must write in a language which sows 
among the masses hate, repulsion, and 
scorn toward those of different 
thought.” 

But we cannot know how they have 
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succeeded, even in Russia. We do not 
know wha om in the minds and 
the souls of ¢ great Russian people, 
There are some hopeful indications 
that the common man of Russia does 


“not altogether share the materialistic 


faith of his leaders. 

A communist, in turn, may. well.ask, 
“How Christian is the democratic 
West?” And that is the real question 
of our times. 

For if our great hope is that the 
Russian people are not really dialecti- 
cal materialists at heart, Stalin’s great 
hope must jalso, be that.we are not 
nearly as Christian as we claim, In the 
failure of westerners to think and act 
according to their professed belief in 
God and therefore in the sovereign 
value of their individual souls, lies 
Soviet Russia’s greatest, and, I believe, 
only hope of communizing the world. 

The day the men of the West desert 
completely their historical concept of 
man as a child of God, with free. will 
and an immortal soul, the day, in 
short, when they, too, go over to “sci- 
entific materialism,” that day not our 
oil nor gold in the ground, not our 
assembly belts, not our air forces nor 
our navies, nor even our sole possession 
of the atomic bomb, shall save us from 
being conquered at home or abroad by 
communism, 


me 


un modern “point” system of denoting type sizes has obscured their early 
religious associations. For example, 44 point was formerly Canon, used in 
missals for that part of the Mass; 8 point was Brevier, used for breviaries; 10 
point was Primer, used for primers or prayer books. 

From Strange but True by M. J. Murray in the Brooklyn Tablet (14 Dec. °46). 
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Condensed from. a. book* 


HERE Is a striking contrast be- 

tween the durability of our 

body and the transitory charac- 

ter of its elements. Man is composed of 
a soft, alterable matter, susceptible of 
disintegrating in a few hours. How- 
ever, he lasts longer than if made of 
steel. Not only does he last; he ceaseless- 
ly overcomes difficulties and dangers of 
the outside world. He accommodates 
himself, much better than other ani- 
mals, to changing environment. He 
persists in living, despite physical, eco- 
nomic, and social upheavals. Such en- 
durance is due to a very particular 
mode of activity of his tissues and 
humors, The body seems to mold itself 
on events. Instead of wearing out, it 
changes. Our organs always improvise 
means of meeting every new situation. 
And these means are such that they 
tend to give us a maximum duration. 
Intraorganic adaptation is esséntially 
teleological. If we attribute to tissues 
an intelligence of the same kind as 
ours, as mechanists and vitalists do, the 
physiological processes appear to asso- 
ciate together in view of the end to be 
attained. Existence of finality within 
the organism is undeniable. Each part 
seems to know present and future 
needs of the whole, and acts according- 
ly. Significance of time and space is not 


the same for our tissues as for our 
mind, The body perceives the remote 
as well as the near, future as well as 
present. When pregnancy is nearly 
completed, the tissues of the vulva and 
vagina are invaded by fluids, become 
soft and extensible. Such a change in 
consistency renders passage of the fetus 
possible a few days later. At the same 
time, the mammary giands multiply 
their cells. Before confinement, they 
begin to function, are ready and wait- 
ing to feed the child. All these proc- 
esses are obviously preparation for a 
future event. 

When half of the thyroid gland is 
removed, the remaining half increases 
in volume. Generally, it even increases 
more than necessary. The organism, as 
Meltzer has shown, is abundantly pro- 
vided with factors of safety. In the 
same way, extirpation of a kidney is 
followed by enlargement of the other, 
although secretion of urine is amply 
assured by a single normal kidney. 
Any time the organism calls upon thy- 
roid or kidney for an exceptional effort, 
these organs will be capable of satisfy- 
ing the unforeseen demand. During 
the entire history of the embryo the tis- 
sues seem to prepare for the future. 
Organic correlations take place as easi- 
ly between different periods of time as 


*Man, the Unknown, 1935-39. Harper & Brothers, New York City, 16. 346 pp. $2.50. 
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between the different regions of space. 

These facts are a-primary..datum: of 
observation. But they cannot be in- 
terpreted with the help of our naive 
mechanistic.and_ vitalistic. concepts, 
The teleological correlation of organic 
processes is evident in the regeneration 
of blood after a hemorrhage. First, all 
the vessels. contract, The, relative. vol- 
ume of the remaining blood automati- 
cally increases,. Thus, arterial pressure 
is sufficiently. restored for blood circu- 
lation.to continue. The fluids of. the 
tissues and muscles pass through the 
walls of the. capillary vessels and in- 
vade. the circulatory. system. The pa- 
tient feels intense thirst. The. blood 
immediately absorbs the fluids that 
enter the stomach and reestablishes its 
normal. volume. The reserves. of red 
cells escape from the organs where 
they were stored. Finally, the bone 
marrow begins manufacturing red cor- 
puscles, which will complete regenera- 
tion of the. blood. In sum, all parts of 
the body contribute a concatenation of 
physiological, physicochemical, and 
structural phenomena, These phenom- 
ena constitute the adaptation of the 
whole to hemorrhage. 

Component parts of an organ, the 
eye, for example, appear to associate 
for a definite, although future, pur- 
pose. The skin covering the young 
retina becomes transparent, and meta- 
morphoses into cornea and lens. This 
transformation is considered as due to 
substances set free by the cerebral part 
of the eye, the optic vesicle. But the 
solution of the problem. is. not. given 
by this explanation. How does it hap- 


' pen. that the optic vesicle secretes a 
substance endowed with the property 
of rendering the skin translucid? By 
what. means does the future retina in- . 
duce. the skin to manufacture a lens 
capable of projecting upon its nerve 
endings the image of the outer world? 
In front of the lens, the .iris.shapes.it- 
self into a. diaphragm. This diaphragm 
dilates or contracts according to inten- 
sity..of the light,.At the same, time, 
sensitivity of the. retina increases, or 
decreases. In addition, form of the lens 
automatically adjusts itself to near.or 
distant vision. 

These cosrelations.a are obvious. But 
they cannot be explained. Possibly. they. 
are not what they seem. The phenom- 
ena may be fundamentally simple..We 
may miss. their oneness. .In..fact, .we 
divide a whole. into. parts, And we are 
astonished that the parts, thus. sepa- 
rated, exactly fit each other when put 
together again by our mind. We prob- 
ably give to things an artificial indi- 
viduality. Perhaps the frontiers of the 
organs and of the body are not where 
we believe them to be located. Neither 
do we understand the correlations be- 
tween different individuals, for exam- 
ple, the cooperation of two individuals 
in the same physiological process, such 
as fecundation of egg by spermatozoon, 
These phenomena are not intelligible 
by the light of our present concepts of 
individuality, organization, space, and 
time, 


“When skin, muscles, blood vessels, 
or bones are injured by a blow, flame, 


or projectile, the organism immediate- 
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ly adapts itself to such a new situation. 
Everything happens as if a series of 
measures, some immediate, some de- 
layed, were taken by the body to repair 
the lesions. As in blood regeneration, 
heterogeneous and converging mecha- 
nisms come into play. They all turn 
toward the end to be attained, recon- 
struction of destroyed structures. An 
artery is cut. Blood gushes. Arterial 
pressure is lowered. The patient has 
a syncope. The hemorrhage decreases. 
A clot forms in the wound. Fibrin oc- 
cludes the opening of the vessel. Then 
the hemorrhage definitely stops. 

During the following days, leuco- 
cytes and tissue cells invade the clot 
of fibrin and progressively regenerate 
the artery wall. Likewise, the organism 
may heal a small wound of the intes- 
tines by its own means. The wounded 
loop first becomes immobile. It is tem- 
porarily paralyzed, and fecal matter is 
thus prevented from running into the 
abdomen. At the same time, some 
other intestinal loop, or the surface of 
the omentum, approaches the wound 
and, owing to a known property of 
peritoneum, adheres to it. Within four 
or five hours the opening is occluded. 
Even if the surgeon’s needle has drawn 
the edges of the wound together, heal- 
ing is due to spontaneous adhesion of 
the peritoneal surfaces. 

When a limb is broken, the sharp 
ends of the fractured bones tear mus- 
cles and blood vessels. They are soon 
surrounded by a bloody clot of fibrin, 
and by osseous and muscular debris. 
Then, circulation becomes more active. 
The limb swells, The nutritive sub- 
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stances necessary for tissue regenera- 
tion are brought into the wounded 
area by the blood. At the seat of the 
fracture. and around it, all structural 


-and functional processes are directed 


toward repair. Tissues become what 
they have to be to accomplish the com- 
mon task. For example, a shred of 
muscle close to the focus of fracture 
metamorphoses into cartilage. Carti- 
lage is the forerunner of bone in the 
soft mass temporarily uniting the 
broken ends. Later, cartilage  trans- 
forms into osseous tissue. The skeleton 
is thus regenerated by a substance of 
exactly the same nature as its own. 

During the few weeks necessary for 
completion of repair, an immense 
number of chemical, nervous, circula- 
tory, and structural phenomena take 
place. They are all concatenated. Blood 
flowing from the vessels at the time of 
the accident and the juices from the 
bone marrow and lacerated muscles 
set in motion the physiological process 
of regeneration. Each phenomenon re- 
sults from the preceding. To the physi- 
cochemical conditions and the chemi- 
cal composition of the fluids set free 
in the tissues must be attributed ac- 
tualization within the cells of certain 
potential properties. And these poten- 
tial properties give to anatomical struc- 
tures power to regenerate. Each tissue 
is capable of responding, at any 
moment of the unpredictable future, 
to all physicochemical or chemical 
changes of the intraorganic medium 
in a manner consistent with the inter- 
ests of the whole body. 

The adaptive aspect of ‘cicatriza- 
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tion is evident in superficial wounds. 
These wounds are exactly measurable. 
Their rate of healing can be calculated 
by Lecomte du Noiiy’s: formulas; and 
the. process of cicatrization thus ana- 
lyzed. First, we observe that a wound 
cicatrizes only if cicatrization:is advan- 
tageous to the body. When the tissues 
uncovered by extirpation of the skin 
are completely protected against mi- 
crobes, air, and other causes of irrita- 
tion, regeneration does not take place, 
in fact, under such conditions it is use- 
less. The wound, therefore, remains in 
its initial state. Such a state is main- 
tained as long as the tissues are guard- 
ed against attacks of the outer world 
as perfectly as they would be by regen- 
erated skin. As soon as blood, a few 
microbes, or an ordinary dressing is 
allowed to come in contact with the 
damaged surface and irritate. it, the 
process of healing starts and continues 
irresistibly until cicatrization is com- 
plete. 

Skin consists of superposed sheets of 
flat, epithelial cells. These lie on the 
dermis, a soft, elastic layer of connec- 
tive tissue containing many small 
blood vessels. When a piece of skin 
is removed, the bottom of the wound 
is seen to consist of fatty tissue and 
muscles, After three or four days its 
surface becomes smooth, glistening, 
and red. Then it abruptly begins to 
decrease with great rapidity. This phe- 
nomenon is due to contraction of the 
new tissue covering the wound. At the 
same time, the skin cells commence 
to glide over the red surface as a white 
edge. Finally, they cover its entire 


area. A definitive scar. is formed, This 
scar is due to the collaboration of two 
types of tissue, the connective tissue 
filling the wound, and the epithelial 
cells, which advance over its surface 
from. the. borders. Connective tissue 
is responsible for contraction of the 
wound, epithelial tissue, for the mem- 
brane that ultimately covers it. 

The. progressive decrease of the 
wounded area in the course of repair 
is expressed by an exponential curve. 
However, if one prevents either the 
epithelial tissue or connective tissue 
from accomplishing its respective tasks, 
the curve does not change, because de- 
ficiency of one factor of repair is com- 
pensated by acceleration of the other. 
Obviously, progress of the phenome- 
non depends on the end to be attained. 
If one of the regenerating mechanisms 
fails, it is replaced by the other. The 
result alone is invariable. And not the 
procedure. In like manner, after hem- 
orrhage, arterial pressure and blood 
volume are reestablished by two con- 
verging mechanisms: on one side, by 
contraction of the blood vessels and 
diminution of their capacity; on the 
other, by the bringing of a quantity 
of liquid from the tissues and digestive 
apparatus. But each of these mecha- 
nisms is capable of compensating fail- 
ure of the other. 


Knowledge of the processes of heal- 
ing has brought modern surgery into 
being. Surgeons would not be able to 
treat wounds if adaptation did not ex- 
ist. They have no influence on the heal- 
ing mechanisms. They content them- 
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selves with guiding the spontaneous 
activity of those mechanisms. For ex- 
ample, they manage to bring the edges 
of a wound, or the ends of a broken 
bone, into such a position that regen- 
efation takes place without defective 
scar and deformity. To open a deep 
abscess, treat an infected fracture, per- 
form a Caesarean operation, extirpate 
a uterus, a portion of the stomach or 
ofthe intestines, or raise the roof of 
the skull and remove a tumor from 
the brain, they have to make long inci- 
sions and extensive wounds. The most 
accurate sutures would not suffice defi- 
nitely to close such openings if the 
organism were not capable of mak- 
ing its own repairs. 

Surgery is based on the existence of 
this phenomenon. It has learned to 
turn adaptation to account. Owing to 
the extreme ingeniousness and audac- 
ity of its methods, it has surpassed the 
most ambitious hopes of medicine of 
former times. Its attainments are the 
purest triumph of biology. He who 
has completely mastered its techniques, 
understands its spirit, has acquired the 
knowledge of human beings and the 
science of their disease, truly becomes 
like God. He possesses power to open 
the body, explore organs, and repair 
their lesions, almost without risk to 
the patient. To many persons he re- 
stores strength, health, and the joy of 
living. Even to those tortured by in- 
curable diseases, he is always capable 
of bringing some relief. Men of such 
type are rare, But their number could 
easily be increased by better technical, 
moral, and scientific education, 
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The reason behind such success’ is 
simple, Surgery has’ merely ‘learned 
that the normal processes of ‘healing 
must not be hindered. It has succeeded 
in preventing microbes from getting 
into wounds, Operations before Pas- 
teur and Lister were always followed 
by bacteria invasion. Such attacks 
caused suppuration, gaseous gangrene, 
and infection of the whole body; often 
ended in death. Modern: techniques 
have practically eliminated microbes 
from operative wounds. In this manner 
they save the patient and lead him to 
rapid recovery. For microbes have the 
power to obstruct or delay adaptive 
processes and répair. As soon as 
wounds were protected against bac- 
teria, surgery began to grow. Its meth- 
ods rapidly developed in the hands of 
Ollier, Billroth, Kocher, and their con- 
temporaries. In a quarter of a century 
of stupendous progress they blossomed 
into the mighty art of Halsted, Tuf- 
fier, Harvey Cushing, the Mayos, and 
of all the great modern surgeons. 

This success came from clear under- 
standing of certain adaptive phenom- 
ena. It is indispensable not only to 
preserve the wounds from infection 
but to respect, in operative handling, 
their structural and functional condi- 
tions. Tissues are endangered by most 
antiseptic substances. They must not 
be crushed, compressed, or pulled 
about by the fingers of a brutal op- 
erator. Halsted and the surgeons of 
his school have shown how delicately 
wounds must be treated if they are to 
keep intact their regenerative power. 

The result of an operation depends 
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both on state of the tissues and of the 
patient. Modern techniques take into 
consideration every factor capable of 
modifying physiological and mental 
activities, The patient is protected 
against fear, cold, and anesthesia, as 
well as against infection, nervous 


. shock, and hemorrhages. And, if 


through some mistake, infection sets 
in, it can be effectively dealt with. 
Some day, perhaps, when the nature 
of healing processes is better known, 
it will become possible to increase their 
rapidity. The rate of repair varies ac- 
cording to definite qualities of the 
humors, and especially to their youth- 
fulness. If such qualities could tem- 
porarily be given to the blood and tis- 
sues, recovery from surgical operations 
would be much easier. Certain chemi- 
cal substances are known to accelerate 
cell multiplication. Possibly, they will 
be utilized for this purpose. Each step 
forward in the knowledge of the mech- 
anisms of cell regeneration will bring 
about its corresponding progress in 
surgery. But in the best hospital, as 
in the desert or primitive forest, the 
healing of wounds depends, above all, 
on the efficiency of the adaptive func- 
tions. 


Crsrageuimie adaption consists in ad- 
justment of the inner state of the body 
to variations of environment. This ad- 
justment is brought about by the mech- 
anisms responsible for stabilizing phy- 
siological and mental activities, and 
for giving the body its unity. To each 
change of surroundings the adaptive 
functions furnish an appropriate reply. 


Man can, therefore, stand modifica-. 
tions of the outside world. 

The atmosphere. is always either 
warmer or colder than the skin. Never-, 
theless, temperature of the humors 
bathing the tissues, and of the blood 
circulating in the vessels, remains un- 
changed, Such a phenomenon depends 
on the continuous work ef the entire, 
organism, Our temperature has a ten- 
dency to rise with that of the atmos- 
phere, or when our chemical exchanges. 
become more active, as, for instance, 
in fever. Pulmonary circulation and 
respiratory movements then accelerate, 
A larger quantity of water is evapo-, 
rated from the pulmonary alveoli. Con-, 
sequently, temperature of blood in the 
lungs is lowered. At the same time, the 
subcutaneous. vessels dilate and the: 
skin becomes red. Blood rushes to the. 
surface of the body and cools by con- 
tact with atmospheric air, 

If the air is too warm, the skin be- 
comes covered by thin streams of per- 
spiration from the sweat glands, This 
perspiration, in evaporating, brings 
about a fall in temperature. The cen- 
tral nervous system and sympathetic 
nerves come into play. They increase 
rapidity of cardiac pulsations, dilate 
blood vessels, bring on thirst, etc. On 
the contrary, when the outer tempera- 
ture falls, skin vessels contract, and 
the skin itself becomes white, The 
blood circulates sluggishly in the capil- 
laries. It takes refuge in the inner or- 
gans, whose circulation and chemical 
exchanges are accelerated, Thus, we 
fight external cold, as we fight heat, 
by nervous, circulatory, and nutritive 
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changes of our whole body. All the 
organs, as well as the skin, are main- 
tained in constant activity by exposure 
to heat, cold, wind, sun, and rain. 
When we spend our life sheltered from 
inclemencies of the weather, the proc- 
esses regulating temperature of the 
blood, its volume, alkalinity, etc., are 
rendered useless. 

’ Adaptation of animals to thirst and 
hunger is easily noticeable. The cattle 
of the Arizona deserts can go three or 
four days without water. A dog may 
remain fat and in perfect health, al- 
though eating only twice a week. Ani- 
mals unable to quench their thirst 
except at rare intervals learn to drink 
abundantly, They adapt their tissues 
to store large quantities of water over 
lengthy periods. Likewise, those sub- 
jected to fasting become accustomed 
to absorbing in one or two days enough 
food for the rest of the week.’ 

It is the same with sleep. We can 
train ourselves to do without sleep, or 
to sleep very little during some periods, 
and a great deal during others. We 
indulge quite easily in an excess of 
nourishment and drink. If a child is 
given as much food as he can absorb, 
he rapidly gets used to eating exag- 
gerated quantities. Later on, he finds 
it very difficult to break himself of 
the habit. 

All organicand mental consequences 
of alimentary excesses are not yet ex- 
actly understood. They seem to be 
manifested by increase in volume and 
height of the body, and by decrease 
in its general activity. A similar phe- 
omenon occurs in wild rabbits when 
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domesticated. It is not certain that the 
standardized habits of modern life lead 
to the optimum development of hu- 
mans. The present ways of living have 
been adopted because they are easy and 
pleasant. Indeed, they differ profound- 
ly from those of our ancestors and of 
the human groups which have so far 
resisted industrial civilization. We do 
not know, as yet, whether they are 
better or worse. 


Mean becomes acclimated to high al- 
titudes through certain modifications 
of his blood and of his circulatory, 
respiratory, skeletal, and muscular sys- 
tems. Red corpuscles respond to the 
lowering of the barometric pressure by 
multiplying. Adaptation rapidly takes 
place. In a few weeks, soldiers trans- 
ported to the summits of the Alps 
walk, climb, and run as actively as at 
lower altitudes. The skin produces a 
great deal of pigment as a protection 
against the glare of the snow. The 
thorax and the muscles of the chest 
develop markedly. After some months 
in high mountains, the muscular sys- 
tem is inured to the greater efforts 
required for active life. Shape and pos- 
ture of the body become modified. Cir- 
culatory apparatus and heart accustom 
themselves to the ceaseless work they 
are called upon to do. Processes that 
regulate temperature of the blood im- 
prove. The organism learns to resist 
cold and support easily all inclemencies 
of weather. When mountaineers de- 
scend to the plains, the number of their 
blood corpuscles becomes normal. 
But adaptation of the thorax, lungs, 
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heart, and vessels to a rarefied atmos- 
phere, to. effects of cold, to exertions 
made in daily ascension of mountains, 
leaves. its mark forever on the body, 


Intense ‘muscular activity. also brings 


about permanent changes, For exam- 
ple, on western ranches, cowpunchers 


acquire strength, resistance, and lithe- 


ness such as no athlete ever attains in 
the comfort of a modern university. 
It is the same with intellectual work. 
Man is indelibly marked by prolonged 
and intense mental struggle. This type 
of activity is almost impossible in the 
state of mechanization reached by edu- 
cation. It can only take place in small 
groups, such as that of the first dis- 
ciples of Pasteur, inspired by an ardent 
ideal, by the will to know. The young 
men who gathered around Welch, at 
the beginning of his career at the 
Johns Hopkins university, have been 
strengthened during their whole lives 
and made greater by the intellectual 
discipline into which they were initi- 
ated under his guidance. 

There is also a more subtle, less- 
known aspect of adaptation of organic 
and mental activities to environtent. 
It consists of the response of the body 
to the chemical substances contained 
in the food. We know that in countries 
where water is rich in calcium, the 
skeleton becomes heavier than it does 
in regions where the water is quite 
pure. We also know that individuals 
fed on milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
cereals differ from. those fed mostly 
on meat, that many substances may 
influence the shape of the body and 


consciousness. But we ignore the mech- 
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anism of this adaptation. Endocrine 
glands and nervous system probably 
become modified accore 
forms of alimentation. Mental activi- 
ties seem to vary with the constitution 
of the tissues. It is not wise to follow 
blindly the doctrines of physicians and 
hygienists, "whose horizon j is limited to 
their specialty—that is, to, one, “aspect 
of the individual. The progress of man 
certainly will not come from an in- 
crease in weight, or in ‘longevity. 

It seems that the work of the adap- 
tive mechanisms stimulates all organic 
functions, A temporary change of cli- 
mate is of benefit to debilitated persons 
and convalescents, Some variations in 
mode of life, food, sleep, and habitat 
are useful. The accommodation to new 
conditions, of existence momentarily 
increases the activity of physiological 
and mental processes. The rate of 
adaptation to any factor depends on 
the rhythm of physiological time. Chil- 
dren respond immediately to change 
of climate; adults, much more slowly. 
To produce lasting results, the action 
of the environment must be prolonged. 
During youth, a new country and new 
habits can determine permanent adap- 
tive changes. For this reason, service 
as a soldier greatly helps development 
of the body by imposing on each indi- 
vidual a new type of life, certain exer- 
cises, and a certain discipline. Rougher 
conditions of existence and more re- 
sponsibility would restore moral ener- 
gy and audacity to: the. majority of 
those who have lost them. More virile 
habits should be substituted for the 
uniformity and softness of life in 
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schools and universities. The adapta- 
tion of the individual to a physiologi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral discipline 
determines definite changes in the 
nervous system, the endocrine glands, 
and the mind. The organism acquires, 
in this way, a better integration, great- 
er vigor, and more ability to overcome 
difficulties and dangers of existence. 


eof masrranrs of modern cities no 
longer suffer from changes of atmos- 
pheric temperature. They are protected 
by modern houses, clothes, and auto- 
mobiles. During winter they are not 
subjected, as their ancestors were, to 
alternatives of prolonged cold and of 
brutal heat from stoves and open fire- 
places. The organism does not have to 
fight cold by setting in motion the 
chain of the associated physiological 
processes, which increase the chemical 
exchanges and modify the circulation 
of all tissues, When a person, insuffi- 
ciently clothed, has to’ maintain inner 
temperature by violent exercise, all his 
organic systems work with great in- 
tensity. On the contrary, these systems 
remain in repose if cold weather is 
fought by furs and warm clothing, by 
the heating apparatus of a closed car, 
or walls of a heated room. 

The skin of modern man is never 
whipped by the wind, never has to 
defend itself for long and tiring hours 
against snow, rain, or sun, In former 
times the mechanisms responsible for 
regulating the temperature of blood 
and humors were maintained in con- 
stant activity by the struggle against 
weather, Today they are in a state of 
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perpetual rest. However, their work ‘is 
probably indispensable to the optimum 
development of body and mind. We 
must realize that the adaptive func- 
tions do not correspond to a particular 
structure which, when not needed, 
could be dispensed with. They are, on 
the contrary, the expression of the 
whole body. 

Muscular effort has not been com- 
pletely eliminated from modern life, 
but it is not frequent. It has been re- 
placed in our daily existence by that 
of machines. Muscles are now used 
only in athletic games. Their mode of 
acting is standardized and subjected 
to arbitrary rules. It is doubtful wheth- 
er these artificial exercises completely 
replace hardships of more primitive 
life. For women, dancing and playing 
tennis for a few hours every week are 
not the equivalent of the effort re- 
quired to climb up and down stairs, 
carry out their domestic duties without 
the help of machines, to walk along 
the streets. Nowadays, they live in 
houses provided with elevators, walk 
with difficulty on high heels, and al- 
most constantly use an automobile or 
trolley car. It is the same with typical 
men city dwellers. Golf on Saturdays 
and Sundays does not compensate for 
complete inaction the rest of the week. 
By doing away with muscular effort 
in daily life, we have suppressed, with- 
out being aware of it, the ceaseless 
exercise required from our organic 
systems in order that the constancy of 
the inner medium be maintained. 

As is well known, muscles, when 
they work, consume sugar and oxygen, 
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produce heat, and pour lactic acid into 
the circulating. blood. To. adapt the 
body to these changes, the organisms 
must set in action the heart, respiratory 
apparatus, liver, pancreas, kidneys, 
sweat glands, and cerebrospinal and 
sympathetic systems. In sum, the inter- 
mittent exercises of modern man, such 
as golf and tennis, are not equivalent 
to the continuous muscular activity re- 
quired of our ancestors. Today, physi- 
cal effort only takes place at certain 
moments and on certain days. The 
customary state of the organic systems, 
of blood vessels, of sweat and endo- 
crine glands, is that of repose. 

The usage of the digestive functions 
has also been modified. Hard foods, 
such as stale bread or tough meat, are 
no longer permitted in our diet. Like- 
wise, physicians have forgotten that 
jaws are made to grind resistant mat- 
ter, and that the stomach is constructed 
to digest natural products. Children 
are fed chiefly on soft, mashed, pulped 
food, and milk: their jaws, teeth, and 
face muscles not subjected to sufficient- 
ly hard work. It is the same with mus- 
cles and glands of their digestive 
apparatus. The frequency, regularity, 
and abundance of meals render useless 
an adaptive function that has played 
an impertant part in the survival of 
human races, the adaptation to lack 
of food, In primitive life men were 
subjected to long periods of fasting. 
When want did not compel them to 
starve, they voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of food. All religions have in- 
sisted upon the necessity of fasting. 
Privation of food at first brings about 


a sensation of hunger, occasionally 
some nervous stimulation, and later a 
feeling of weakness, But it also de- 
termines certain hidden phenomena 
which are far more important. Sugar 
of the liver, fat of subcutaneous de- 
posits are mobilized, and also proteins 
of muscles and glands. All organs sac- 
rifice their own substances to maintain 
blood, heart, and brain in normal con- 
dition. Fasting purifies and eeeesy 
modifies our tissues. 

Modern man sleeps too much or not 
enough. He does not easily adapt him- 
self to too much sleep. He fares still 
worse if he sleeps too little during pro- 
longed periods. It is, however, useful 
to accustom oneself to remain awake 
when one wants to sleep. The struggle 
against sleep sets in motion organic 
apparatuses whose strength develops 
by exercise. It also calls for will power. 
This effort, together with many others, 
has been suppressed by modern habits. 
In spite of the restlessness of existence, 
the false activity of sports and rapid 
transportation, the great organic sys- 
tems responsible for our adaptive func- 
tions remain idle. In short, the mode 
of life created by scientific civilization 
has rendered useless a number of mech- 
anisms whose activities had never 
ceased during the millenniums of ex- 
istence of the race. 

~ The effect of deficiencies of adapta- 
tion upon development of man is not 
as yet completely known. In the large 
cities, there are many whose adaptive 
activities are now permanently at rest. 
Sometimes the consequences of this 
phenomenon become obvious, They 
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manifest themselves especially in the 
children of rich families; likewise, -in 
those who are brought up in the same 
way as the rich. From their birth, these 
children live under conditions that 
bring about atrophy of adaptive sys- 
tems. They are kept in warm rooms 
and, when they go out, dressed like 
little Eskimos. They are crammed with 
food, sleep as much as they like, have 
no responsibility, never make an intel- 
lectual or moral effort, learn only what 
amuses them, and struggle against 
nothing. 


erally become pleasant and handsome, 
often strong, easily tired, extremely 
selfish, without intellectual acuteness, 
moral sense, and nervous resistance. 
These defects are not of ancestral ori- 
gin. They are observed in the descend- 
ants of the men who built up Ameri- 
can industries, as well as in those of 
the newcomers. Obviously, a function 
as important as adaptation cannot be 
left in disuse with impunity. The law 
of the struggle for life must, above all, 
be obeyed. Degeneration of body and 
soul is the price paid by persons and 


The result is well known. They gen- 


me 


The Human Element 


races who have forgotten this law. 


Labor disputes often have only the remotest relations to wages and 
economic advantage. Thousands of dollars in wages are. lost by strikes 
which yield only a slight increase in the hourly rate. The true explana- 
tion often lies in the area of human relations. Recently I read an investi- 
gator’s report of a series of apparently irrational strikes in a garment 
factory. The reasons offered for striking were pointless. But the cause of 
the strikes was clear. The employees resented the offensive tone and 








language of the superintendent. Unable to reply in kind, they let resent- v 
ment accumulate and ferment. The strikes were emotional outbreaks, ul 
not rational actions. v 
As social beings men need social status and social approbation. They b 

need to feel that they are wanted; that they have and fill a place in so- 
ciety; and that their importance is recognized by equals and superiors. by 
Time clocks, time studies, stop watches and production standards in the C 
hands of a management unskilled in human relations may create in the d 
minds of workmen a feeling that their effort is purchased in exactly | : 
the same way that the company buys kilowatt hours or tons of coal, and . 
0 


that they as individuals are as depersonalized and dispensable as any 
particular watt of electricity or pound of coal. i 
Leo C. Brown in the St. Louis University Alumni News (Dec. 46). | sf 




















They sing with Bing 


The Robert Mitchell Boychoir 
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By HENRY M. LEGLER, Jr. 
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Condensed from Mary Immaculaie* 


WG THE sINGING of the [ntroit 
of the 17th Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, “Thou art just, O Lord, and 
Thy judgment is right,” the Robert 


Mitchell Boychoir of Hollywood, after 


an absence of two years, returned last 
fall to St. Brendan’s church, On Christ- 
mas, 1934, in the same choir loft, six 
boys sang the high Mass under direc- 
tion of Robert Mitchell in the first Boy- 
choir appearance; at the return of the 
choir to St. Brendan’s, 66 boys, young 
and old, were present, five from the 
original 1934 group; the sixth, John 
Rigali, is still listed as missing in action 
in Europe. 

St. Brendan’s is the first love of both 
Mr. Mitchell and the boys. To its serv- 
ice they have given their best effort to 
provide inspiring music for the liturgy. 
Sunday after Sunday, and many a 
weekday in between, for ten years 
without interruption, the boys were 
there, vested, to sing. Mass, funerals, 
weddings, Vespers, Benediction, Tene- 
brae, and other liturgical Offices. 

Radio and screen appearances have 
been only the result of excellence in 
Gregorian chant, At the start, the Sun- 
day high Mass was not broadcast. The 
choir first came on the air asa result 
of an invitation by station KMTR 
(now KLAC) to sing the Mass as a 
special Easter feature in 1935, The 


broadcast was well received; hundreds 
of letters poured in, many from grate- 
ful shut-ins, others from listeners who 
claimed only to love good music. 
Almost from the beginning, the 
choir found it necessary to conduct its 
own. school; the boys. were taught in 
a special group at St. Brendan’s school, 
four hours in the morning, then at the 
choirhouse on Gramercy. Pl. four 
hours’ rehearsal in the afternoon. It 
was a big dose of music for the boys; 
and for the neighbors, too, not.all of 
whom appreciated the Gregorian, Pa- 
lestrina, Mozart, and Perosi that came 
to their windows. With one neighbor 
it amounted to almost a feud. As soon 
as the boys began to sing, up would 
go a near-by window and from it.a 
radio would blast as long as practice 
lasted. The situation is more peaceful 
since the choir occupied a home on 
Western near Franklin. Mitchell. Boy- 
choir singing is. serious business; the 
boys need, and get, hours of rehearsal, 
The first movie break came in 1936, 
when the boys sang with Lily Pons in 
That. Girl from Paris, their, feature 
song being J Love. You Truly. When 
the Vienna Choirboys came to Los 
Angeles in the same year, the director, 
Victor. Gomboz, invited: the Robert 
Mitchell group to sing.on the same 
program. The Mitchell choir gave four 


“De Mazenod Scholasticate, P.O. Box 96, San Antonio, 6, Texas. December, 1946.— 
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numbers: Gounod’s Ave Maria; Mo- 
zart’s Alleluia; Lonesome Road, a spit- 
itwal; and Organ Grinder’s Swing. 

This last was the boys’ first swing 
number; it was a sensation. Today 
there are dozens of adult groups spe- 
cializing in swing; the Robert Mitchell 
choir is the only group of boys who 
do it. All the arrangements are by Mr. 
Mitchell himself. 

The sound track took the boys into 
Broadway Melody of 1938 with Judy 
Garland; Melody Farm and Angels 
with Dirty Faces with Pat O’Brien; 
Love Affair with Charles Boyer and 
Irene Dunne (in which the boys intro- 
duced the favorite, Wishing); and 
Yankee Doodle Dandy with James 
Cagney, in which the boys appeared 
in Scout uniform. With Deanna Dur- 
bin in That Certain Age, the boys had 
likewise acted as a Scout troop; this 
gave Mr. Mitchell the inspiration to 
make the choir a real Scout troop. The 
boys joined with other Scout screen 
and radio boy performers to form 
Troop 800 X, a Scout project which 
takes the troop to numberless Scout 
programs in every town in Southern 
California and puts them on the air 
every week with the radio show of the 
Los Angeles Scout area. 

The music at St. Brendan’s remain- 
ed always the chief work of the choir, 
and Hollywood’s movie moguls, more 
non-Catholic than Catholic, found 
themselves going to Sunday Mass to 
hear a distinctively superior type of 
boy-choir singing, or perhaps tuning 
in on their radios for Mass at St. Bren- 
dan’s. More radio and movie work 
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came in; the boys sang with Al Pearce, 
Alec Templeton, Baby~Snooks, Jack 
Haley and Frank Sinatra; they had 
spots in Foreign Correspondent, Sweet 
Rosy O’Grady, Blue Bird, Idaho, One 
Foot in Heaven, and College Swing. 
Bing Crosby had noted their perform- 
ance with him in The Star Maker; it 
was no surprise then that when Going | 
My Way went into production, the 
Mitchell Boychoir should be chosen to. 
do the choir numbers. 

Since Going My Way the boys have 
seldom been without radio or movie — 
appearances. For Republic Studios | 
they sang in Bells of Rosarita and 
Song of Arizona, both with Roy 
Rogers; for Columbia they sang the | 
choir numbers of The Jolson Story; | 
they sing in Night and Day, starring 
Cary Grant; you'll hear though not see 
them in Duel in the Sun. Over the | 
air they sang on the Bullock show, 
Red Cross programs, benefit programs, 
Command Performance, often record- 
ed for rebroadcast overseas. 

Mr. Mitchell was more than pleased 
when he received a request from the 
Sacred Heart pyogram to record for 
broadcast a series of Catholic hymns. 
He prepared his own arrangement of 
such familiar melodies as Mother Dear 
O Pray for Me, Bring Flowers of the 
Fairest, To Jesus Heart All Burning, 
On This Day O Beautiful Mother; 
hour after hour the boys strove to per- 
fect their renditions of the hymns. If 
you have heard the choir sing these 
numbers on the Sacred Heart program, 
you feel that they have expressed the 
hymns’ childlike sincerity. 
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Fan mail, aside from lavish praise 
of the choir’s performance, raises such 
questions of interest as “Are the boys 
really orphans?” “How much are the 
boys paid?” And of course fans want 
to know about Mr. Mitchell. himself. 
The orphan role is only a screen role; 
they were gangsters in other pictures; 
they were girls in Melody Farm; in 
The Jolson Story they are even choir 
boys! 

They are actually regular fellows 
from Los Angeles, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Glendale, Lynnwood, Burbank, 
Alhambra; their names are pure Amer- 
icana: Larry Wililams, Joe Tafarella, 
Jim Ostrem, Henry Grady, John Wil- 
de, Roy Streeter, Hayden Ross, Frank 


Gomory, Tom Cussen, Bill Reeder, 


John O'Shea, to name a few. They are 
boys you’d like to know, hardworking, 
talented, friendly. They put in a good 
day’s work. Often enough they squeeze 
into a single day a high Mass in the 
morning, four hours of school work, 
appearances before the movie camera 
or recording in the sound studio, and 
a radio program in the evening. Troup- 
ers they have to be and are; sometimes 
the program is tight even to minutes. 

Patience, cooperativeness, and indus- 
try are virtues the boys soon learn, or 
drop out of the choir. The Robert 
Mitchell is not the only boy choir in 
Hollywood; there is stiff competition 
from the St. Luke’s Choristers of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal church, Long Beach. 
Any boy who fills the requirements 
may join Mr. Mitchell’s choir; audi- 
tions are held. three or four times a 
year. A boy need not have an excep- 





tionally fine voice, but a good voice 
that will harmonize well with others. 
Non-Catholics are admitted as well as 
Catholics, colored as well as white. 

Mr. Mitchell tries to have at least 
one colored boy always in the choir. 
Such a voice is particularly desirable 
to give an authentic tone to the solo 
renditions of Negro spirituals which 
the choir often sings. In films, a Negro 
literally adds color to a picture, and 
that is good theater. When Melvin 
Lindsay, in Going My Way, sang his 
solo line in Swinging on a Star, his 
voice actually colored the song in a 
most agreeable way. In only a single 
instance has there ever been any diffi- 
culty from this angle; once, working 
on location, the boys were scheduled 
to stay at a seaside hotel. As they regis- 
tered, the clerk spotted Bobby Moore, 
and remarked that no colored were 
allowed. Some of the boys went into 
a huddle at the hotel door; somebody 
said something about Jack Benny and 
Rochester. They loaded Bobby Moore 
with handbags and re-entered the ho- 
tel. “He’s our valet,” they said, and 
Bobby was admitted without further 
question. Eugene Day is now the Ne- © 
gro member. 

The boys are all members of the 
Screen Actors guild and are paid the 
guild’s scale. On a transcontinental 
broadcast, the pay is $25 to $35 a pro- 
gram; rehearsal at the studio, $25 a 
day; singing to a playback, $25 a day; 
recording, $35 a day. “Singing to a 
playback” entails an explanation. All 
movie singing is first put on a record 
in the sound studio; when a perfect 
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recording is obtained—the boys may 
have to repeat.a, number a dozen or 
two dozen times to get it—the song 
is put on a film sound track. When the 
director is ready, maybe a week or two 
later, to shoot the scene in which the 
singing takes place, the song is played 
back from the sound track while the 
cameras ‘roll: and the boys silently 
mouth the words as if singing. This 
technique is. standard practice, and 
since there is no need that the one who 
actually sings the song mouth the play- 
back, it allows remarkable manipula- 
tion. In the picture, Out of This World, 
for instance, Eddie Bracken sings with 
Bing Crosby’s voice; in The Jolson 
Story Scotty Beckett sings with Rudy 
Wissler’s voice; and Larry Parks with 
Al Jolson’s. Change singing to piano 
playing and you'll see how, in A Song 
to Remember, Cornel Wilde was seen 
as Chopin playing the piano, although 
the actual playing was done by the 
nimble fingers of José Iturbi. 

Apropos. of electronic recording, 
Victor Gomboz, director of the Vienna 
Choir Boys, has remarked how much 
more difficult microphone singing is 
than concert work, since the mikes 
pick up every flaw of sound and 
breathing. In concert work, the boys 
may give their full voice; microphone 
technique, demanding perfect blend- 
ing of every voice in an ensemble, re- 
quires a flexible softness that will ob- 
literate any roughness between parts 
and between the individual voices in 
a part. So well trained are the Robert 
Mitchell choirboys in microphone tech- 
nique that, even when their programs 


are not broadcast, they always use 
mikes and a speaker system. 


Mr, Mitchell is not yet: 35, He was © 


born in Los Ane one 


in New York, when he heard that a 
choirmaster was wanted at St. Bren- 
dan’s church. He applied for and re- 
ceived the position under Father Wil- 
liam Mullane, then pastor. Till 1943 
he conducted. the men’s and boys’ 
choirs for all church services, and car- 
ried on radio and screen work on the 
side. In June, 1943, he entered the 
navy, and was stationed at Guam. 

In the service, Mr. Mitchell. was at- 
tached to the office of Father Thomas 
F. Sennott, senior chaplain of the Na- 
val Operating Base,Guam. He formed 
an 4 capella choir.and trained seamen 
to sing the Gregorian chant. One Sun- 
day, a member of the congregation was 
Bill Stack, who was one:of the six boys 
who sang that Christmas in 1934 in 
the choir’s first appearance. Returning 
to. the States in March, 1945, Mitchell 
formed a choir on shipboard to sing 
a high Mass for Easter. Back in Holly- 
wood and still.in the service, he was 
assigned to work with Meredith Wil- 
son in the Armed Forces Radio sery- 
ice, and performed at piano and organ 
in such programs as Command Per- 
formance, String Serenade, Jubilee (a 
Negro show), Your Own Program, 
Melodies by Mitchell, and Words with 
Music. On his discharge last February, 
he immediately fell into the restless 
routine of radio-studio activity, at the 
same time reorganizing the Boychoir. 


ued a two- 


February 
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Sunday after Sunday the boys will 
go on chanting the Introits of a change- 
less but ever-changing liturgy; picture 
after picture will carry a credit line, 
“The Robert Mitchell Boychoir”; boy 
after boy will come, will sing his time, 


will give way to another. Yet through 
all and in all, the director of one of 
America’s finest boy choirs will find 
his most satisfying accomplishment in 
lifting the beauty of those voices to the 
praise of the Eucharistic King. 
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One name every six seconds 


SEARCH BY RADIO 


Condensed from the Glasgow Observer* 


oo VERY NIGHT, when the vigorous 


chords of the last national an- 
them of Europe have died down, a 
curious broadcasting service begins. It 
is not an entertaining program, yet 
two stations are devoted to it at the 
same time. It is a monotonous pro- 
gram, consisting only of the reading 
of names. 

One broadcast is made by the 
UNRRA headquarters at Arolsen, 
Westphalia, Germany. It first gives 
half an hour to the names of persons, 
mainly women, from the former east- 
ern provinces of the Reich, who are 
sought by their relatives returned from 
prisoner-of-war camps. Then follows 
another half hour of names of mem- 
bers of the United Nations who were 
lost in Germany. 

The other service is issued by the 
magistrate of Berlin; the address given 


is Wilhelmsplatz, formerly the center 


of the diplomatic district. This service 
has three parts. First comes a list of 
persons whose names, though not their 
deaths, were recorded in lists found 
in the archives of the concentratidn 
camps; then comes names of Berliners 
who were evacuated or fled the city 
and have not been traced by their rela- 
tives, and last a list of children. 

The program has been on the air 
every night for several months. Each 
night there is a new list. Frequently 
one member of a family is looking for 
his parents, wife and children. Some- 
times a person asks for his cousin, 
uncle or grandparents, knowing that 
all nearer relatives are dead. 

In the lists from the concentration 
camps, as a general rule, the age is 
mentioned. Names of persons from 
eastern nations are usually spelled, be- 
cause the announcer cannot pronounce 


them properly. There are often four 


*14A St, Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. Nov. 29, 1946. 
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‘or five members of the same family 
from one camp, but frequently the 
announcer adds the laconic words, 
“and other members of the same fam- 
ily” or “and his wife, age unknown.” 

However, the worst is the list of 
children. There are children missing 
of the age of three; that is, they were 
lost as small babies. One mother was 
looking for two of her children whom 
she lost “on June 3, at 11:15 a.m., at 
Kolberg station.” 

I remember many of the places men- 
tioned in these lists. Buchenwald, the 
beech forest, a lovely spot near Wei- 
mar—Goethe, Liszt, Wagner, Orani- 
enburg—how often, during my uni- 
versity years, I set out from there for 
week-end trips into the lake district. 
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Theresienstadt —a glorious autumn 
day it was when I saw the old fortress 
in Bohemia. Danzig—with its great 
medieval brick churches; the gigantic 
bridge across the Vistula; the grand 
Oder plain; the lovely Glatz moun- 
tains. 

If thereis a playwright in want of 
material for a tragedy, let him listen 
in the night. One name every six sec- 
onds, each name an abysmal tragedy. 
Just names and names, occasionally in- 
terrupted by a little detail. Still, thou- 
sands are listening every night, in the 
vague hope of hearing by chance just 
the one, the only name. 

Sometimes it is hard to get these 


broadcasts quite clearly—a jazz band is ° 


howling somewhere in between. 


ab 
Flights of Fancy 


Gallant speech: Won’t you come 
into my garden? I would like my 
roses to see you.—R. H. Heaton. 


Eyes as bright, big, and black as 
the Our Father’s on a nun’s rosary.— 
Maura Laverty. 


The flapping echo of a rifle shot 
in the mountains.—Gerald Kersh. 


The child spoke in detours; his 
mind was under construction —Iee- 
quelyn Scanlan, 


The curious vigil lamps leaned for- 
ward to see who entered—A. Mc- 
Donald Smith. 


Mountains against the sunset, like 
elephants kneeling on the edge of the 
world.—Brassil Fitzgerald. 


Occupied as an octopus in a revolv- 
ing door.—Caroline Menuez. 


Anonymous as a vigil light.—No- 
vena Notes. 


Twenty-eight to 30, the best ten 
years of a woman’s life —Sun Dial. 


Looking at each other with the 
clear, innocent eyes of a couple of 
used-car salesmen.—Raymond Chand- 
ler. 


Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. 
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Sanctified lucre 


COINS OF THE POPES 


<==) By JOSEPH COFFIN Ge 
Condensed chapter of the book* 


HE Emperor Constantine the 

Great began the use of Christian 
symbols on coins in 312 a.p. by show- 
ing on the reverse of his coins his 
imperial standard, with a chrismon 
(XP), and the inscription In hoc signo 
vinces (By this sign thou shalt con- 
quer), which he saw in the sky sur- 
mounting a cross the night before his 
great victory. 

Later emperors followed Constan- 
tine, using the chrismon, a cross sur- 
mounting a globe, or a cross-on-stand- 
ard. A lapse occurred when Julian the 
Apostate (born 331 a.p.) reverted to 
pagan symbols such as the lion, eagle, 
crocodile, Serapis and others. But later 
other emperors brought back Chris- 
tianity and with it the use of Christian 
symbols, many of which survive to 
this day. The Byzantine emperors con- 
tinued to use the symbols of Chris- 
tianity down to the final decline of 
their empire in 976. 

Symbols are probably the first signs 
of civilization. They have been used 
in all religions and by all races and 
at all times in historical memory. Often 
the same thing has been used for sym- 
bolic purposes in widely separated 
countries. Thus the Chinese Buddhist 
symbol of an elephant was used in 
India and Egypt, the lion has been 
used by the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 


and the early Christians. The seven- 
branched candlestick is. a common 
symbol in both Christianity and Juda- 
ism; for the Christian it symbolizes 
Christ and, His Church, the light .of 
the world; for the Jew it prefigured 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost or 
the seven sacraments, It is found on 
many of the shekels of Judea and other 
Jewish coins. 

The first and most important of the 
Christian coin symbols is the cross, 
which is the sign of redemption and 
salvation and a symbol of faith. There 


‘are seven different types: 1. Latin cross 


or headed cross (crux capita), the or- 
dinary form. 2. Greek cross, consisting 
of four limbs of equal length. 3. Mal- 
tese cross, the badge of the military 
and religious order of the Knights of 
Malta, consisting of four triangular 
limbs of equal length. 4. St. Andrew’s 
cross, shaped like the letter X. 5, Celtic 
cross, found in ancient Ireland, the 
arms connected by a circle. 6, Tau 
cross, resembling a T in shape and 
named for the Greek letter T. 7. Egyp- 
tian cross, the same as the Latin cross, 
but headed with a ring or handle. 

In addition there is the swastika, 
which is a form of cross, and the dou- 
ble or archiepiscopal cross, used in, the 
arms of patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops, 


*1946. Cowerd-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St.. New York City, 19. 169 pp. $3.50 
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Among the monograms, one of the 
most common is the one resembling 
the letters X and P entwined. This is 
called the “chrismon” from the Greek 
letters Chi and Rho, or Ch and R, the 
first two letters in Christ. 

Animals often appear as symbols. 
The lamb is a symbol of Christ, of 
innocence and modesty. The lion sym- 
bolizes the Saviour or the evangelist 
Mark. It is also a symbol of solitude 
and is sometimes shown with pictures 
of hermit saints. The dragon or a simi- 
lar monster represents Satan and is an 
emblem of sin, as is also the serpent, 
sometimes shown under the feet of the 
Virgin. However, the serpent shown 
entwined around a cross is an emblem 
of the Saviour, recalling the brazen 
serpent of Moses. An ox is a symbol 
of Luke. 

The fish is a common emblem of 
the early Christians. It is accounted 
for by the fact that the Greek word 
for fish is ichthus, which spelled in 
the old Greek form contained only 
five letters: i-ch-th-u-s. These are the 
first letters of the words “Jesous Chris- 
tos, Theou Uios Soter,” or “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” The 


fish is also a symbol of Baptism, the. 


Apostles, and those who follow the 
Christian faith. 

Among flowers and plants the olive 
branch is a symbol of peace and as 
such dates to a very ancient time. The 
palm means victory and is often shown 
with martyr saints. The lily stands for 
chastity and is shown in pictures of 
the Virgin and St. Joseph. The rose 
shown on some papal coins is an em- 


February 


_ blem representing beauty and love. 


Among the birds, the dove is a sign 
of the Holy Ghost.and is shown on 
coins minted while the See of Rome 
was vacant. These coins generally have 
some short prayer to the Holy Ghost 
to invoke His aid in selecting a worthy 
successor to the deceased pontiff. The 
dove also signifies peace and is shown 
in this connection on the coins of 1939, 
in the arms of the then camerlingo or 
papal chamberlain, Cardinal Pacelli, 
now Pope Pius XII. The pelican is an 
emblem of the Redeemer and of the 
Holy Eucharist. It is shown on papal 
coins feeding its young with drops of 
its own blood. There was a legend that 
the pelican fed its young with its blood, 
hence it came to be a symbol of the 
Eucharist. An eagle is a symbol of John 
the evangelist. 

Adrian I (772-795) started the papal 
coinage, which has lasted, with some 
interruptions, for almost 1,200 years. 

The temporal power of the popes 
came into being through a grant of a 
few provinces and towns, made by the 
Frankish King Pepin to Pope Stephen 
II. Some coins were issued under Pope 
Gregory III (731-741) and continued 
under Zacharias (741-752), but these 
issues are considered as tokens rather 
than coins and were got out because of 
a shortage of money in Rome. The 
regular coinage started with Adrian I, 
on the authority of Charlemagne, who 
had undertaken to reform the debased 
coinage system. As the pope’s temporal 
power increased, it was but natural for 
him to assume the kingly prerogative 
of coining money. 
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The first coins of the popes showed 
the name of the pope, but often in 
monogram form, which is hard to de- 
cipher at times.’ Almost always the 
name of the reigning emperor was also 
shown, or the name of the city. St. 
Peter was at‘first generally shown as 
protector, later with St. Paul; and 
finally the bust of the pope or St. Peter 
came to be used. The sede vacante 
coins were issued first in 1370, between 
the death of Pope Urban V and the 
accession of Gregory XI. They are still 
issued in the same form, the most re- 
cent being the silver five and ten lire of 
1939, issued after the death of Pius XI. 
The papal chamberlain, or camerlingo, 
takes charge during the interregnum 
and has the authority to issue these 
special coins. Most of them follow the 
general pattern: obverse the arms of 
the camerlingo and reverse a reference 
to the Holy Spirit and a radiant dove. 

A few times the cardinal chamber- 
lain has had his arms shown on sede 
vacante coins and later has been him- 
self elected pope, the most recent oc- 
casion being the present pope, Pius 
XII, whose arms are shown on the 
sede vacante coins of 1939. 

Pope Nicholas V first issued coins 
for a jubilee in 1450. The jubilee issues, 
like the sede vacante coins, follow a 
pattern, showing the porta sancta or 
holy door, sometimes closed and some- 
times half torn away, with various fig- 
ures of angels with trumpets, rays of 
light, and sometimes an angel above 
and the pope with hammer tearing 
down the door in the presence of the 
clergy and people. Often the door is 


shown entirely in place with an angel 
on either side. The porta sancta is one 
of the symbols of the jubilee. The door 
is previously walled up and the pope 
on the opening of the jubilee strikes at 
the bricks and breaks down the door, 
with the accompaniment of hymns and 


other ceremonies. At the end of the 


jubilee the door is walled up for an- 
other 25 years. Other jubilee coins 
commemorate the pope’s own jubilee 
of his priesthood, or some special hon- 
or to the blessed Virgin or to a saint. 
The ifscriptions on papal coins may 
refer to scriptural passages chosen in 
view of passing events, such as Dirige 
Dne Gressus nros (Lord direct our 
steps) and Exurgat D. et dissipentur 
inimica ejus (May God arise and scat- 
ter His enemies) used by Pius II. 
After the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
Pope Innocent XII used Bellum conter- 
am de terra (1 shall destroy war from 
the earth) and Loguetur pacem genti- 
bus (He will speak peace to the na- 
tions). The scudo bearing the latter 
inscription shows a peace council in 
session. Other popes of the 16th and 
17th centuries, during the troubles of 
the Reformation, had fitting inscrip- 
tidns, such as that of Pope Paul III, 
Libertas Ecclesiastica (The Church 
Liberated). Gregory XIII used Laet- 
amini Gentes (Rejoice, ye nations). 
The mint at Rome was by far the 
most prolific in the number and variety 
of issues. Following Rome, Bologna 
was the major producer of papal coins; 
a great many sede vacante coins were 
issued there under the authority of the 
papal chamberlain. Next in import- 
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ance was Ferrara, an ancient town 
which was joined.to the Papal States 
during the pontificate of Pope Clement 
VIII, who opened a mint;there,. __, 

Pope Julius II opened the mints at 
Perugia, Parma, and Reggio: for. the 
popes. Sixtus V, who had been a friar 
at Montalto, upon attaining the papal 
throne honored the.city by establishing 
a mint there which was used also by 
his successor, Urban VII. Pesaro, sub- 
ject for a short time to the Papal States, 
issued coins at its mint for Leo X, as 
did Piacenza. 

During the pontificate of Bing VI 
when Napoleon’s armies occupied 
Rome the pope was forced to flee from 
the city and died August 29, 1799, at 
Valence, in the south of France. The 
unsettled state of papal. affairs during 
this unhappy period is reflected in the 
number of places at which papal coins 
were struck. Coins were issued at no 
less than ten different mints, among 
them Fano, Fermo, Foligno, Gubbio, 
Matelica, Montalto, Pergola, San Sev- 
erino, Perugia, and Viterbo, in addi- 
tion to Rome and Bologna. 

The new pontiff; Pius VII, again 
established the seat of the papacy at 


aby 


Rome. in 1800 and coins were again 
issued for the popes at.Rome. The 
Rome mint in the interregnum. had 


_ been, used. for.the coinage of money of 


the Roman republic. 

“Denominations, when shown at all, 
are easily discernible. The most com- 
mon: is V2. Baiocco, or-one baiocco, 
Less common are.the julio, scudo d’oro 
del sol, ducat, madohina, and. testone. 
Beginning in 1869, the,denominations 
were. made to follow. the.pattern of the 
Italian coins and.were changed to soldi, 
centesimi; and lire. 9... 

Coinage for the popes was resumed 
on the signing of the Lateran treaty in 
1929 and the establishment of Vatican 
City. Coins are..issued only at the 
Italian mint at Rome, and the denom- 
inations. are the same as those issued 
for. Italy, except that, the pope may 
issue: a limited amount of gold coins, 
being one of the few. rulers who have 
that privilege at.this time. Since 1929 
coins have been issued: for Popes Pius 
XI and Pius XII in denominations of 
100 dire gold, ten, and five dire silver, 
two and one dire and 50 and 20 centes- 
imi.nickel, and ten and five centesimi 
bronze. 


Definition 


aa child was asked to explain what a saint is, The child, whose only 
experience with saints had come to him when his large, roving eyes 
admired the sun-filled stained glass windows of his parish church on Sunday 
mornings, answered, “A saint is a person that the light shines through,” xd 


Orate Fratres (29 Dec. *46). 
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Jerome, the greatest doctor 


Hurrah for the H ermit 





By JAMES A. FISCHER, C.M. 





Condensed from the Vincentian* 


Pfrenaon knows perfectly well what 
a hermit is supposed to do. And 
that is peculiar. We have not had a 
working supply of hermits for centu- 
ries; but if Jones, who lives upstairs 
and raises geraniums, decides to be- 
come a hermit, we rightly expect him 
to do it om a quiet scale. If he begins 
by blowing a bugle at dawn or hiring 
a press agent, we shall have him inves- 
tigated. The regulations for hermits 
are very rigid. 

Yet the man who was largely re- 
sponsible for this almost defunct her- 
mit business never observed the rules 
very well, He was almost rowdy in his 
public life. When he whispered in the 
silence of his cell; the world heard and 
roared. When he penned a letter, it 
might have set -bishops in Africa 
chuckling in the silence of their studies 
and vendors in Rome laughing out- 
right before it ever singed the ears of 
its intended victim in France. _ 

Were he living today his columnist’s 
byline would be sparkling on the edi- 
torial pages. Printers’ devils would 
have rushed buckets of water to cool 
the sizzling presses as they turned out 
copy for his My Day. And at the meet- 
ing of the Gridiron.club he would have 
been chief roaster: One can just see 
him now, a frail old gentleman with 


a scholarly look, radiating wit and 
bonhomie, surrounded by admiring 
reporters. 

But he was a hermit, and, indeed, 
one of the men who mixed the dough 
of our present civilization and threw 
in enough of the salt of his own char- 
acter to preserve what was good for 
us. And, strange though it may seem 
(his name is so little known), among 
the literary great of that splendid 
Roman world to which he belonged, 
he alone exercises any appreciable in- 
fluence upon our life today. 

Eusebius Hieronymus, his eparents 
called him, and, in all probability, he 
was born in 340, just at the time when 
the Roman empire was tottering. He 
came up to Rome from the provinces 
as a young student. Rome in his day 
was New Orleans at Mardi Gras, the 
Library of Congress, and the Latin 
Quarter of Paris rolled into one. It was 
gay, scholarly, and rotten. And Jerome 
(his name in English) loved it all. He 
hallooed and sowed his wild oats with 
the rest of them. 

Then one day, when he was 26, he 
suddenly packed up his books, had 
himself baptized, and set out to tramp 
across Europe and the Near East on a 
student’s tour. He sat at the feet of 
good teachers, the great St. Athanasius 


*1405 S. 9th St., St. Louis, 4, Mo. December, 1946. 
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among them. He visited libraries, and, 
as he copied out manuscripts, his schol- 
ar’s pack became heavier and heavier 
with a growing library of his own.» 

It was a rigorous, but effective, way 
of becoming educated. So well did he 
succeed that he returned to Rome some 
16 years later to become secretary to 
Pope St. Damasus. But he had been 
bitten by a bug during his travels. He 
wanted to be a hermit. In 385 he left 
Rome for Bethlehem and the quiet life. 

Not that his going lacked anything 
of being the better part of prudence. 
Damasus had just died. The saintly old 
Pope had found in Jerome a vigor for 
religion that came very near to sanc- 
tity. Many of the other clergy of Rome 
found in him only the vigor without 
the sanctity. 

There was never a time when he 
lacked a goodly store of enemies. In 
later life he could sympathize with St. 
Augustine, his junior in the defense of 
Christianity: “Well done! You are fa- 
mous throughout the world. Catholics 
revere you and point you out as the 
establisher of the old-time faith—and 
an even greater glory—all heretics hate 
you. And they hate me, tod; unable to 
slay us with the sword, they would 
that wishes could kill.” 

The fairer sex came in for quite a 
lashing, too. “Give a wide berth,” he 
writes to a fellow monk, “to those who 
remain widows from necessity, not in- 
clination. They redden their cheeks 
and fill in their skin so neatly that you 
would think they had not lost hus- 
bands, but were on the hunt for them.” 

Yet, for all that, he had many loyal 
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friends among the. women of his time. 
Those who survived his flailing, like 
Paula and Marcella, became his dis- 
ciples for life, saintly, learned women, 
some of whom followed him to Beth- 
Iehem to help with the monumental | 
labors that were about to begin there, 

He was surely never a bore, and sel- 
dom a bear. He was a thoroughly 
charming gentleman, when he wanted 
to be. This terrible Goliath of literary 
Rome turned aside to write a letter to 
a mother about educating her little 
daughter—a letter that would be the 
envy of modern educators. “Offer her 
prizes for good spelling and draw her 
on with little gifts, such as please 
young children. Let her have school- 
mates in her lessons, that she may seek 
to rival them and be stimulated by any 
praise they win. You must not scold 
her if she is somewhat slow; praise is 
the best sharpener of wits. Let her be 
glad when she excels and sorry when 
she falls behind. Above all, take care 
that her lessons be not distasteful; a 
childhood dislike often outlasts child- 
hood.” 

Like every other scholar, he was an 
inveterate book borrower. On the occa- 
sion of writing to his old friend, Paul, 
he asks for a few volumes and, in re- 
turn, sends a copy of a book he had 
just written about Paul the Hermit. “I 
have sent to you, Paul, a Paul that is 
still older. I have taken pains to bring ° 
my language down to the level of the 
simpler sort. But, somehow or other, 
though you fill it with water, the jar 
retains the odor it acquired when first 
filled. If my little gift should please 
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you, I have others in stere which (if 


the Holy Spirit breathe favorably) 


shall sail across the sea to you with all 


kinds of eastern freight.” 

The last 35 years of his life saw him 
in the role of scholar, hermit, and 
critic. That old Roman world rang 
with the clangor of his fights. This 
Jerome was utterly intolerant. He 
could not suffer a man in far-off Spain 
to say a malicious word against his 
work without his wrath’s striking out 
across desert and sea to pulverize the 
incautious attacker. “This lounger,” he 
roars, “this noisy newsmonger, this 
home-grown dialectician.” Another he 
scorns contemptuously as “full of Irish 
porridge.” To a third he feigns abys- 
mal ignorance—and then, at the un- 
looked for moment, buries the culprit 
under a perfectly staggering mass of 
erudite quotation, When it was a ques- 
tion of downright heresy, he sparkled 
with indignation, 

Money, honors, comfort might have 
come to Jerome. He despised them. 
But, oh, the joy of a good fight! There 
was old Jovinian, the heretic, waddling 
his drunkard’s way toward heaven. 
Many a time the two had crossed 
swords. Jerome enjoyed every moment 
of it. “Jovinian himself (an unlettered 
man of letters, if there ever was one),” 
he tells us in passing, “is strong in 
argument, intricate, and tenacious, one 
to fight with his head down. He never 
blushes nor stops to weigh his words; 
his only aim is to speak as loudly as 
possible.” And Jerome then chuckles 
to his readers, “Secretly, I believe him 
to be a follawer of my teaching.” Quar- 


relsomeness was his one besetting fault, 
but it was used in a good cause. 

“But lightning and thunder were 
only a small part of what came out 
of Bethlehem during those years. 
Jerome was really hard at work, focus- 
ing his genius on the work the old 
Pope had assigned him. Fifteen cen- 
turies have passed since Jerome lifted 
his pen from the last page of his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. into Latin. 
Generations of scholars and millions of 
ordinary folk have read its pages and 
found it good. His was not only first- 
rate scholarship; he was by all odds 
the best writer of his time. The Bible 
has always been the world’s best seller, 
and Jerome’s translation of it has been 
its most successful edition. It is the sole 
official Bible for the Catholic Church 
in the West. What you hear read Sun- 
day in church is but a translation of 
Jerome’s work. 

Jerome was intolerant of men only 
because he was intolerant of error. 
Copies of the Bible were full of errors, 
and the translations were bad. Jerome 
buried himself in his cell beneath man- 
uscripts to discover which was right. 
Place names were confused; he set to 
tramping once more, scouring the 
Holy Land for proper names, spelling, 
and pronunciations, He must needs 
learn this “harsh and broken-winded 
language,” Hebrew, in which the Old 
Testament was written. Many a night 
there stealthily came to his door some 
refugee Jewish rabbi whom Jerome 
had hired to teach him Hebrew “at 
no little expense.” Many a night he 
passed until dawn, dictating se rapidly 
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that he “foiled all the tricks of the sec- 
retary’s shorthand.” And when he had 


finished his translation, he promptly 


started over again. 
He lived to an old age, and, of 
course, a vigorous one. But it was full 


of sorrow. His beloved Rome was 


breaking up. “Who would believe that 
Rome, built up by the conquest of the 
whole world, had collapsed,” he wrote 
to a friend, “that the mother of na- 
tions should also become their tomb, 
that we should every day be receiv- 
ing in this holy Bethlehem men and 
women who were once noble and well 
off, but are now reduced to poverty? 
We cannot relieve these sufferers; all 
we can do is sympathize with them 
and unite our tears with theirs. The 
burden of this holy work is as much 
as we can carry; the sight of the wan- 
derers, coming ‘in crowds, causes us 
deep pain; we therefore have aban- 
doned the commentary on Ezechiel, 
and almost all study, and are filled 
with a longing to turn the words of 
Scripture into action, and not to say 
holy things but to do them.” 

But a little later, necessity forced 
him back to his trade. “There is not 
a single hour, nor a single. moment, 
in which we are not relieving crowds 
of brethren, and the quiet of the mon- 
astery has been changed into the bustle 
of a guesthouse. We must either close 
our doors or abandon the study of the 


Scriptures on which we ‘depend for 
keeping the doors open. And so, turn- 
ing to profit, or, rather, stealing the 
hours of the night, which, now that 
winter is approaching, begin to length- 
en somewhat, I dictate these com- 
ments, whatever they may be worth, 
and am trying to mitigate with com- 
mentary the weariness of a mind that 
is a stranger to rest. I am not boasting 
of the welcome given to the brethren, 
but I am simply confessing the cause of . 
delay. And yet some are so hardhearted 
and cruel that, instead of showing 
compassion, they tear up the rags and 
bundles of these refugees, and expect 
to find gold on the petsons of those 
who are nothing but prisoners. In addi- 
tion to this hindrance to my dictating, 
my eyes are growing dim with age 
and, to some extent, I share the suffer- 
ing of the saintly Isaac; I am quite 
unable to go through the Hebrew 
books with such light as I have at 
night, for even in the full light of day 
they are hidden from my eyes, owing 
to the smallness of the letters.” 
“Such was his love for Holy Scrip- 


“ure,” says Pope Benedict XV of him, 


“that he ceased not from writing or 
dictating till his hand stiffened in 
death and his voice was silent forever.” 
And the Church, understanding well 
the value of that ceaseless activity, has 
crowned his life with the Oe, the 
Greatest Doctor. 


Re =~ 


Government investigator: “What time do you go to work?” 
Farmer: “I don’t go to work, I wake up surrounded by it.” 


David T. Armstrong. 














Magnetic charlatan 


Madame en state: 


—a 


—cexs— By MATTHEW SMITH 


‘Condensed from the Register* 


VERY LARGE city has charlatans 
/-who claim to possess a superior 


wisdom ‘by means of which one can 


solve the problems of life. Their wares - 


are sold at high prices, often exacted 
as “love offerings.” No small part of 
the rubbish handed out can be traced 
to an adventuress known as Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky, whose strange ca- 
reer has come into public notice anew 
by means of a book.t 

Sheer charlatan though she was, 
Mme. Blavatsky attracted so much at- 
tention that even the better encyclo- 
pedias have to deal with her. Yet she 
was, as the New York Times declares, 
“a Rabelaisian character, a vast, Gar- 
gantuan é¢go, clumsily pursuing truth. 
Her story,‘ divorced from the piety 
which her followers insist on weaving 
into it, is dramatic, ribald, and full of 
the grand flourishes which all people 
love.” 

Helen was born 1831 in the Ukraine 
of well-to-do parents and of noble an- 
cestry. She grew up reckless, self- 
willed, erratic. Married at 16 to Gen. 
Nikifor V. Blavatsky, she deserted him 
three months later, and formed a 
liaison with a Hungarian revolutionist 
and singer named Metrovich, which 

tPriestess of the Occult: Madame Blavat- 


sky, by Gertrude M. Williams. N. ¥.: Knopf. 
$3.50. 


was seonnaed from time to time, wwith- 
out the benefit of even civil marriage, 
and which was punctuated by another 
such union with an unknown: English- 
man. She went through a long period 
of wanderings about European capitals 
and gambling places, and later related 
travels. and adventures that cannot be 
verified. 

From 1858 on, dee dabbled with 
Spiritualism, and in 1873 came to New 
York, where after making a lean living 
in sweatshops she again turned to Spir- 
itualism. Her fortunes were low when 
she arrived, for she. came by steerage 
and her. voyage followed several years 
of eking out a living for Metrovich by 
making and selling artificial flowers. 

Once attractive, she had now grown 
enormously corpulent from gorging 
herself on fat meat, and was slovenly 
in dress. Her personal duplicity and 
profound contempt for humanity were, 
however, concealed beneath an engag- 
ing frankness of manner. Her large 
mystical blue eyes magnetized and fas- 
cinated 

She met Col. Henry Steel Olcott at 
a seance, and a year later he deserted 
his wife and three sons to join her, 
Down to the early part of 1875, Mme. 
Blavatsky was simply a Spiritualist me- 
dium, professing to be controlled by 
a buccaneer of the 17th century. This 


*934 Bannock St., Denver, 1, Colo. Nov. 29, 1946. 
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is explicitly. set forth by herself and 
Olcott. 

Helen was not always faithful to 
Olcott. “Very incidentally, claiming to 
be a widow, Mme. Blavatsky was again 
married to.a Russian named M. C. 
Betanelly, from whom she was di- 
vorced on May. 25,. 1878,” says the 
Dictionary of. American. Biography. 
Nevertheless, Olcott went back to her. 
Between them, they founded the Theo- 
sophical. society, which somehow at- 
tracted enough rich and important 
people to gain an aura of respectabil- 
ity, and produced a literature with 
enough pseudo science and philosophic 
mumbo-jumbo in it to enable the mem- 
bers to pose as learned. Even such 
scientists as Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir 
William Crooks and Thomas Edison 
lent their names to the membership 
rolls, and Lord Tennyson died with 
a copy of a Blavatsky “mystical” poem 
near his bed, Each of those men, par- 
ticularly Edison, had more genius than 
judgment, 

Father Herbert. Thurston, S.J., the 
most eminent of all Catholic writers 
on Spiritualism, said that the Theo- 
sophical movement was nothing but a 
desperate expedient to exploit would- 
be occultists when Mme. Blavatsky 
and Olcott were in dire financial 
straits. “Tomorrow there will be noth- 
ing to eat; something quite out of the 
way must be invented,” she wrote in 
May, 1875, and the Theosophical. so- 
ciety, started three months later, was 
the invention. 

At first, the Theosophists professed 
to deal in Egyptian magic and it was 
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only after three years that Mme, Bla- 
vatsky hit upon India as more promis- 
ing soil for her “mystical” world re- 
ligion. She saw that certain Occidentals 
wondered about the “ancient wisdom” 
of the Orient, and hence traveled to 
India. Thereafter she spoke of the 
“veiled period of her life,” when she 
alleged that she studied under the 
masters of “Little or Great Tibet” or - 
in a Himalayan retreat. The buncombe 
worked well; it has been a way for 
false prophets to get by ever since. One 
of her doctrines was reincarnation of 
souls: people are reborn again and 
again and, thus purified, succeed final- 
ly in becoming one with the “Abso- 
lute.” Once when she’ and Olcott were 
in reversed circumstances, they both 
went to India. There she attempted to 
get into the Czarist Russian secret serv- 
ice. Evidently the Russians were not 
impressed by her occult powers, which 
if real could have done great deeds for 
a spy service. She had to turn back 
to Theosophy to keep from going hun- 
gry. 

The indomitable will of Helen was 
shown by the fact that she long had a 
variety of diseases, any one of which 
might have killed an ordinary person. 
She attracted enough disciples to have 
a socially respectable life at the end, 
something she most certainly did not 
have for many years. She took no 
chances on her own hodgepodge when 
she came to die. She sent for a priest 
of the Russian Orthodox church, re- 
ceived the sacraments, and shortly 
afterward, May 8, 1891, died. 

In the allegedly strait-laced Victo- 
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rian age, Helen was a cursing hulk:of 
woman who fumbled endlessly in a 
tobacco pouch: for the “makings” of 
cigarettes. She was often dirty. She was 
caught red-handed in cheap tricks-of 
legerdemain she used to bolster up her 
claims to higher powers. She could lie 
magnificently. The first of her books, 
Isis Unveiled, has long been known as 
a mosaic of unacknowledged quota- 
tions from works on Masonry, Gnosti- 
cism, magic and pseudo mysticism. 
W. E. Coleman, the paleographer, 
found 2,000 plagiarisms in it, and near- 
ly as many more in her second book. 
Helen, in Isis Unveiled, as bitterly de- 
nounced Spiritualism as she had for- 
merly denounced its opponents. 

Nevertheless, she was clever, volu- 
ble, energetic, and determined, and 
she built-up a following. Itis estimated 
that there were almost 100,000 of her 
so-called Theosophists when she died; 
today there are said to be 50,000. 

The term theosophy means “wis- 
dom concerning God” or “divine wis- 
dom.” It comes from theos, meaning 
God, and sophos, wise. Webster's In- 
ternational defines it as “alleged 
knowledge of God and of the world 
as related to God, arrived at neither 
by external historic revelation nor by 
scientific induction, but by direct mys- 
tical insight or by philosophical specu- 
lation or by a combination: of both.” 

The term is not, of course, Helen 
Blavatsky’s. The ancient speculation of 
India is supposedly theosophical, and 
so was some of the ancient Greek and 
Judaeo-Greek philosophy. The ancient 
Gnostic heresies had more would-be 


theosophy than theology in them. | 
Mme. Blavatsky got the name Theo- | 
sophical society for her movement 


- when ‘somebody picked it out of:a dic- 


tionary. It sounded learned. Charles 
W. Ferguson’s The New Books: of 
Divine Revelations, published in 1930, 
said, however, of the Blavatsky move- 
ment, “Theosophy has little to say of 
God as such. He is (to’Theasophists) 
transfused divine essence, or-any other 
ambiguous combination-of words you 
may confect. Man is an emanation of 
God just as a ray is from the'sun.” 

The fundamental answer to all the- 
osophy is that, in this world, we know 
of God only through His revelations 
and His works. He has told us a good 
deal about Himself, and by reason we 
can deduce not a few incontrovertible 
facts about the Maker from a study of 
what He has made. There is no intui- 
tive, face-to-face knowledge of Him 
in this life. To see God isa completely 
spiritual experience, not a physical | 
one; to know Him as He really is 
means that one possesses the Beatific 
Vision, and this means heaven, com- 
plete happiness, total and everlasting 
satisfaction, more knowledge and love 
and glory than anybody on earth could 
ever dream of. We have to die and to 
go to heaven to get the Beatific Vision. 
Christ was the lone exception. 

The Blavatsky system really denies a 
personal God and personal immor- 
tality. It is reducible to pantheism. It 
really denies free will. i 
can offer no proof of their ‘claims. 
Theirs is a blind groping spurred by 
man’s deepest yearnings, but also in- 
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fluenced by the old Athenian. itchofor 
“something new.” 

After Mme. Blavatsky came Annie 
Besant, W. Q. Judge, Katherine Ting- 
ley, and other Theosophist leaders. 
Annie decided to foist a new messiah 
on the world, Jiddu Krishnamurti, an 
alleged reincarnation of Christ. He got 
columns of publicity in the 1920’s but 
found the réle more than his worldly 
heart could bear, even though Chicago 
admirers broke the city’s record in send- 
ing him flowers. He announced that 
he was no world teacher. Annie Besant 
was described in the New York World 
in February, 1931, as a woman who 
had scandalized Victorian England by 
actively championing every unortho- 
dox cause “from atheism to women’s 
rights to birth control and Socialism. 
She deserted her husband for atheism 
and Charles Bradlaugh, in one of the 
most sensational scandals of that 
prosaic age.” Her Anglican curate 
husband could prove no “statutory 
grounds” for divorce, but he did get 
a court decision that one of Mrs. Be- 
sant’s teachings “was not a proper 
guardian for a young girl.” It was 
after all this that she took up The- 
osophy and messiah-making. 

Perhaps the strangest thing ever 
done by a group of Theosophists was 
to acquire supposed Holy Orders 
through the so-called Old Catholic sect 
and to establish the so-called Liberal 
Catholic church. The latter sect de- 
scribes itself in the Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches (1945) as “an inde- 
pendent and autonomous body, organ- 
ized in England in 1916, whose bish- 


ops derive their Orders from the Old 
Catholic church of Holland. It seeks 
to combine the ancient form of sacra- 
mental worship with the utmost lib- 
erality of thought.” U.S. membership 
in 1940 was only 2,000. 

An Old Catholic bishop of England 
who officiated as assistant consecrator 
at the consecration of a man in. the 
Liberal Catholic line of Orders gave 
assurance last year that he was certain 
the consecration was not valid.: This 
ties in with information from other 
Old Catholic sources. The Old Cath- 
olics, schismatics from Rome since 
1870, are in some instances not too 
happy over the Liberal Catholics. We 
leave it to the two groups to decide 
the validity of the Theosophists’ Or- 
ders, Personally, we do not believe in 
the validity, for excellent reasons. 

The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy closes its account of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky with this statement, which is 
on a par with the estimate of her and 
her movement given by the British 
Society for Psychical Research: “Al- 
though unquestionably a charlatan, 
with a superficial knowledge of the 
Oriental philosophy which she advo- 
cated and a character the reverse of 
her own teachings, she made a deep 
appeal to the childish love of mystery 
and magic latent in most humans. 

Since we believe in freedom of con- 
science, we make no attack on her fol- 
lowers, but we wonder, in face of the 
facts in all neutral books of informa- 
tion, why they continue to believe 
Mme. Blavatsky was a great religious 
leader. 





Make Mammon a friend 


Lessons for Merchants 


By CHARLES LUCKMAN 


Mr. Luckman became president of Lever 
Bros. Co. (Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy, Spry, etc.) 
in the U. S. last July at the age of 37. Though 
his chief motive would be given only second- 
ary rank by Catholic teachers, his social objec- 
tives are in remarkable conformity with theirs. 
He argues for complete social security because 
the elimination of poverty will bring financial 
profit to businessmen; the Catholic argues that 
all men should have temporal goods sufficient 


to free them from complete preoccupation. 


with the mere sustaining of physical life so 
that they can, by the practice of religion, at- 
tain their ultimate purpose in life, union with 


God. 
J AM FREQUENTLY amazed at the 
ease with which we business- 
men applaud the idea of a higher 
standard of living for all people, ap- 
parently without realizing that our 
own employees are also part of the 
people. It doesn’t make much sense for 
us to do only a little for our own em- 
ployees, while expecting other indus- 
tries to do a lot, so that their employees 
will be good customers of ours. 

In thinking about the application of 
this principle to my own company, I 
came upon facts that carry implica- 
tions for the future which make Buck 
Rogers look like a rank conservative. 
From our archives and records, I was 
able to reconstruct, in part, a picture 


of our operations 30 years ago..In the 


era of 1915-16, our company operated 
with 180 employees. We made our 
soap in one small plant, and sold it 


Condensed from an 
address* 


from one small sales office. Our total 
sales were less than $1 million, and 
our competitive ranking was about 
10th. 

The average plant employee work- 
ing for us made 21¢ an hour, during 
a work week of more than 50 hours. 
He received no pay during vacation 
nor for holidays. Premium pay. for 
overtime, week-end, or holiday work 
was unknown. By the same token, we 
made no provision to support him, or 
his family, in the event of sickness, 
accident, old age or death, This was 
the picture in 1915, but we were then 
considered to be rather liberal em- 
ployers. 

In the intervening 30 years, our 
management broadened. many of its 
viewpoints, sometimes voluntarily, and 
sometimes with a little persuasion 
from the bargaining agent chosen by 
our employees, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Lever employees have multiplied to 
6,000. One plant and sales office have 
become six plants and 26 sales offices, 
Our total sales have increased to the 
neighborhood of $200 million, and we 
have come up to 2nd place in the in- 
dustry. 

Our average plant wage of 21¢ an 
hour has increased to $1.13 an hour, 
while the work week shrank from 50 


*Convention of the Super Market Institute, Inc., at Chicago, Ill. Nov. 7, 1946. 
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to 40 hours. Premiums ranging from 
time and a half to double time and a 
half have been instituted for overtime 
after 8 hours, and for work on week 
ends and holidays. And, because your 
customers must pay their bills regard- 
less of accidents, or illness, or old age, 
our employees receive the protection 
of a full pay envelope for 13 weeks in 
the event of sickness or accident: In 
addition, they are given a pension at 
age 65 which provides them with an 
income equal to 20% of earnings cur- 
rent at time of retirement, over and 
above Social Security benefits. In the 
event of death, their families receive a 
minimum of $2,000 life insurance, 
which, like the other protections, is 
furnished free of charge. Comparison 
between 1915 and the present carries 
implications for the future which make 
our present notions of liberalism seem 
as antiquated as the ideas which passed 
for liberalism in 1915. 

I submit that if we could progress 
as a nation during the last 30 years 
from an average of 24¢ an hour to 
$1.11 an hour, then, during the next 
generation as a nation, we should cer- 
tainly be able to increase average hour- 
ly wages from $1.11 to $2.22. 

We should also be able to accom- 
plish this without any further deflation 
of real dollar value. Although today 
you need $18 te match the purchasing 
power of a $10 bill in 1915, there is 
no necessity for further devaluation of 
the dollar and no reason why the next 
generation should not see real wages 
of $2.22 an hour or better. 

I think we may expect a rapid 
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growth in the extension of the annual 
wage principle, particularly as it be- 
comes more apparent to American 
business that people who are irregu- 
larly employed make bad customers, 
whereas those whose employment is 


stabilized not only spend their money _ 


more freely, but also make much bet- 
ter credit risks. 

I believe, too, that in the next gen- 
eration sickness and accident will be 
universally regarded as insurable risks. 
It will be obvious to everyone that it is 
better for all to pay a premium of a 
few pennies a day, and share the risks, 
than it is for the unlucky few to lose 
their incomes for protracted periods 
through no fault of their own. 

In the same way, I believe we shall 
grow to realize that if American indus- 
try can amortize and retire its obsolete 
plant equipment every ten years, it can 
certainly afford to set aside every 25 
or 30 years a retirement fund large 
enough to provide for the comfortable 
pensioning of its overage manpower. 
On any basis you want to look at it, 
even the best retirement plans today 
are insufficient in amount and overdue 
in application. There is no reason why 
the retired man of 65 should not be 
considered as good a customer as is 
the employed man of 35. There are in 
this country a total of about 4 million 
people between the ages of 65 and 69. 

I look forward to the growth of an- 
other national insight, namely, that 
there is nothing particularly sacred 
about a 40-hour week. Business exists 
in order that people may live. People 
do not live in order that business may 
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exist. Leisure for recreation and self- 
improvement is a most powerful stim- 
ulant to increased business. 

The food and beverage industry 
spent only $4, million on advertising 
in 1915 as against more than $200 mil- 
lion in 1945. The ability of advertising 

to sell products is directly related to 
ihe increase of expenditures on schools; 
for advertising is effective only when 
our population can read, write and 
understand English. In 1915, we spent 
about half a billion dollars nationally 
on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, as against almost 3 billions last 
year. But we can make a great deal 
more progress, because with a decreas- 
ing work week, it may be possible for 
us, during the next 25 years, to stimu- 
late adult education in a like fashion. 
This would provide a powerful stimu- 
lus to the welfare and to the living 
standards of our nation. 

Annual wages, increased securities 
against the hazards of life, shorter 
hours of work, and increased oppor- 
tunities for education and recreation 
must come to pass if we are to prosper. 
The main barrier is a psychological 
one. 

In one of his deeply perceptive es- 
says, the Spanish philosopher, José 
Ortega y Gasset, in describing Rome 
and Castile as the only states in history 
that were able to create lasting em- 
pires, said, “The people who came 
under their influence were made to 
feel that they shared a vision.” He then 
oes on to observe, “People do not live 
together merely to be together. They 
live together to do something together. 
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The imagination for tomorrow is the 
discipline of today.” ' 

Much of the division Between busi- 
ness and labor in our country today 
stems from the fact that we haye for- 
gotten our togetherness, and are now 
dreaming our dreams apart..Our bat- 
tles are being fought along the fron- 
tiers of ignorance and fear. Our sense 
of togetherness has become obscured 
by unintelligent self-interest on the 
part of both big business and big labor. 
However, because the faults of busi- 
ness were the fertile ground upoa 
which grew many of the vices of or- 
ganized labor, the reformation of 
business must precede the reformation 
of labor. 

Why is it that during the past 20 
years American business has become 
identified in the public mind as op- 
posed to everything that spells security, 
well-being, or peace of mind for the 
little guy? Why is it that scarce a 
month goes by these days but that 
some trade association or other decides 
to embark on a crusade to save free 
enterprise for America? 

I think the answers are pretty clear. 
We businessmen got the reputation we 
have because, by and large, we earned 
it. We declared war on collective bas- 
gaining. We actually opposed increased 
taxes for education. We fought health 
and safety ordinances. The record 
proves that we battled child-labor legis- 
lation. We yipped and yowled against 
minimum-wage laws. We struggled 
against unemployment insurance. We 
decried Social Security, and currently 
we are kicking the hell out of legisla- 
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tive proposals to provide universal 
sickness and accident insurance, 

We did all these things without 
making one single constructive sug- 
gestion. Where on the record is there 
a single example to show that big busi- 
ness ever initiated a legislative pro- 
gram of benefits for the workers? Is 
it not clear that big business has always 
waited until asked or forced to do 
something? 

We were doing everything within 
our power to prove to the American 
people that business was neither free 
nor enterprising when it came to the 
simplest social needs of the community. 
And then what? To solve the problem, 

“we started to sell our brand of eco- 
nomics to a group of customers who 
were already hostilé toward us. And 
the theme of this “brilliantly timed” 
sales campaign was that all the other 
systems in the world are a lot worse 
than our own. 
. But the American worker is not 
interested in the number of bathtubs 
in Russia, or in the telephone situation 
in Sweden. He simply doesn’t care 
about the average life expectancy in 
India, and he is more or less indifferent 
to the number of kilowatt hours of 
electricity sold in Czechoslovakia. 
What he wants to know is, “When 
am I going to get modern plumbing?” 
and “When can I afford a private 
telephone?” He is interested in the 
future, as Kettering said, “because 
from now on I have to do all my liv- 
ing there.” 

He will buy our method of doing 
business only if we satisty him that 
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we of business intend our system to 
work for his benefit as well as ours, 

We cannot plant this conviction in 
his mind unless we mean what we 
say and promote our plans and policies 
the way we do our products. 

Some of you may wonder whether 
it is really wise for me, as an employer, 
to state publicly that I believe in high- 
er wages, shorter hours, bigger pen- 
sions and so on. Isn’t it dangerous to 
talk this way? Won’t it put “ideas” 
in our employees’ heads, and make 
“trouble”? Aren’t we running the risk 
that our employees will mistake our 
objectives for a promise, our hopes for 
commitments? 

My answer is that all Lever em- 
ployees can read, write and understand 
English. Consequently, I refuse to sell 
them short on common sense, I believe 
that we of management can share our 
objectives and hopes with them, with- 
out fear of misunderstanding. And 
unless we share our visions of the road 
ahead, we cannot expect the men who 
work with us to understand the tem- 
porary disappointments that inevitably 
arise along the way. 

We all must go back and work for 
decent minimum-wage legislation in 
our own state. We must fight for big- 
ger educational and recreational ap- 
propriations. We must _ stimulate 
interest and discussion in stabilized- 
employment plans. We must start pen- 
sion plans for our own employees as 
an example to the community, realiz- 
ing that the average age of our popu- 
lation is increasing and*that a mete 
token income for the aged not only 
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constitutes a moral outrage, but also 
makes for off-key cash register music. 
We must encourage efforts in our own 
community to insure against the haz- 
ards of sickness and accident. Bank- 
rupt citizens are poor customers. 

We are witnesses of the crisis of our 
national affairs. The Chinese word for 
crisis is composed of two characters, 
the one meaning “danger,” and the 
other, “opportunity.” 

The danger we now face is that 
complacency may lead us in business 
to slide. back, and to revert to past atti- 


tudes of unconcern for the-people who 
man our plants and offices. That atti- 
tude was repudiated once before by the 
American people. If we: are unwise 
enough to permit its ‘resurrection, it 
can be repudiated again. ‘ 

The opportunity which. this crisis 
presents to American business is a sec- 
ond chance to conduct its stewardship 
of the national economy with a 
thoughtful, constructive concern. for 
the hazards and problems which exist 
in the lives of our American wage 
earners. 








Candied criticism 


Cat Canty in fant 


By MARY E. McLAUGHLIN 


Condensed from America* 


If. coop Catholics are in the 
candy business, and I often won- 
der, as Ash Wednesday creeps around, 
why they do not become more indig- 
nant at the lack of imagination of their 
fellow Catholics. If I were in the candy 
business, I would demand to know 
why my co-religionists had decided to 
keep my spring sales at a low ebb; and 
I would also wonder why Lenten leaf- 
lets always insist on abstinence from 
candy, liquor and movies as the most 
suitable means of keeping Lent. The 
use of liquor and attendance at the 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. March 16, 1946. 


movies, I would argue, might possibly 
involve morals; but eating candy could 
do so only indirectly. 

The assumption seems to be that 
everyone has a mad yearning for 
sweets and that “giving up” candy is 
the mode of sacrifice that can be most 
readily and universally practiced, I 
cannot see this. Thousands of people 
never eat a piece of candy from one 
end of the year to the other. The chil- 
dren, adolescents and grown-ups who 


have a craving for candy very possibly 
need it and should have it, and could 
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discover better means of Lenten pen- 
ance and mortification. 

I recall no crusade in the interest of 
giving up chicken salad, Russiam'dress- 
ing, oysters or bacon and eggs: What 
immunity do the vendors of these 
products enjoy that the poor candy- 
maker cannot claim? What taxi patron 
gives up taxis and takes to the subways 
for Lent? What cranky woman gives 
up sending back her order in the res- 
taurant and bawling out the waiter 
because she considers the food cold? 
What's the matter with giving up 
“She’s a grand girl but .. .” till after 
Easter, if not forever? Some business- 
men might try giving up staying away 
from the office unnecessarily until 
after 4 p.m. and then returning with 
two hours’ work to be done by a-sec- 
retary who lives in the suburbs. What 
telephone operator will give up listen- 
ing to personal calls for the Lenten 
duration? Thousands of things, from 
a dangerous friendship to an inordi- 
nate love of wine, are hard to give up, 
but such things are probably occasions 
of sin about which there is no choice, 
while giving up candy is considered 
by the practitioners as the $64 Lenten 
virtue. “Giving up” is a push-over for 
the indolent. To keep the fast, to go 
daily to Mass and Holy Communion, 
are so obviously the ideal Lenten ac- 
tions that no comment is needed. De- 
scending to lesser things, why not 
write those letters that duty and charity 
and friendship and courtesy demand? 
Why not pay bills more promptly, es- 
pecially to small shopkeepers? Why 


not a definite quota of thank-you’s 
during every day of Lent to fellow 
workers; not omitting the office clean- 
er, the waitress, the elevator operator 
—particularly if they have little glam- 
or? Why not a definite contribution 
of time or money, preferably the 
former, to some orphan, blind person 
or war-stricken child? These are but 
a few of the things that might be done 
besides giving up candy. » 

The photographers of Catholic func- 
tions and interiors must believe that 
votive candles are the infallible mark 
of the Catholic church, since that is 
what..they invariably photograph. 
There is never an indication of the 
purpose of the candles or of the altar 
and the Mass. Much the same thing 
has happened to Lent, which to many 
has become synonymous with giving 
up candy or cigarettes. That we must 
eliminate sin is true; that we must, if 
we wish to attain higher Christian 
standards, also give up things which 
are not sins in themselves, is also true, 
But the positive character of the 
Church as opposed to the protesting 
and “anti” character of her enemies 
might be noted, By filling our days 
with acts that are positive and defi- 
nitely good and supernatural, and by 
working as hard and methodically on 
those acts as on the rejection of other 
habits or indulgences, many of us 
might be quite a bit farther along the 
path of virtue by Easter, while the 
sales figures of Johnston's, Schrafft’s 
and Fanny Farmer might not show 
any serious decline. 
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How far the beams 


Tapers for Candlemas 
By MERLIN J. GUILFOYLE 


Condensed from the Monitor* 


roBABLY the first member of the 
candle family was a rush from 
the river bank, soaked in household 
grease. Later, flax and cotton threads 
were dipped in melted tallow. The tal- 
low dips, in time, yielded to beeswax. 
Spermaceti candles were made from a 
kind of white crystalline wax, obtained 
from the head cavity of the sperm or 
right whale. This whale has no dorsal 
fin, the head is about a third the length 
of the body, the small eye is in the 
angle of the mouth. Whalers call it 
“right” because it is the right kind to 
pursue. 


Our captain stood upon the deck, 
A spy-glass in his hand, 
A-viewing of those gallant whales 
That blew at every strand. 
MOBY DICK 


This sperm candle has become the 
standard in photometry. Weighing 
one-sixth of a pound and burning 120 
grains an hour, the spermaceti was 
adopted in 1860 as the “standard can- 
dle,” The international candle is the 
unit of light emitted by five square 
millimeters of platinum at the tem- 
perature of solidification. 

Lights have long been a mark of 
dignity. In ancient Rome it was cus- 
tomary to carry seven lights before 


officials of state. When the Christian 
Church replaced paganism it was quite 
natural to burn seven lights before a 
bishop as he proceeded to the holy Sac- 
rifice. During the chanting of the Gos- 
pel, the practice began of carrying two 
candles in procession with the Sacred 
Scriptures. In due time the candles 
were put on the altar. 

The heretics used to reproach. the 
Christians because they lighted candles 
while the sun was stiil shining. St. 
Jerome rebutted this objection by af- 
firming that lights are used not only 
in darkness, but also as.a sign of joy 
in daytime. It was long thought that 
wax. was produced by a virgin bee; but 
the nuptial flight, the drones, the work- 
ers, and the queen bee now known to 
the entomologist tell another story. 


The pedigree of honey, 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time to him 
Is aristocracy. 
EMILY DICKENSON 


It was very natural that the candle 
of beeswax should suggest the body of 
Christ, conceived and born of the Vir- 
gin. Poetic imagination soon saw in 
the wick a symbol of Christ’s soul, and 
in the flame, His divinity. 

With the advent of gas and elec. 


*125 12th St., San Francisco, 3, Calif. Feb. 2; 1946, 
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tricity, candles are no longer needed 
for light. But the Church still .sees in 
them a long history and’story. Light 
may well represent almighty. .God. 
Light is pure; reaches into dark places; 
supplies energy and nourishes life; 
travels with incredible speed and seems 
to be omnipresent. 


“Let there be light!” said God; 
and forthwith light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence 
pure, her native East, 

To journey though the aery gloom 
began, 

Spher'd in a radiant cloud. 

MILTON 





Before altars and shrines may be 
seen votive candles. The word votive 
means “a vow.” It presents the picture 
of a person who vows to make a pil- 
grimage to a particular church, where 
he offers prayers of thanksgiving. In 
like manner a candle is something left 
behind by one who cannot stay. 

What’s in a candle? Once upofi a 
time thousands of bees gathered mil- 
lions of drops of honey from the purple 
heath and the golden broom, the lav- 
ender larkspur, the red hollyhock. 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine, 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

That stretch’d in never-ending line 

Along the margin of the bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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In a candle is all creation. There is is. 
the mineral world, the solutions from 
the breast of mother earth, which the 
plant. has drunk up from the soil, 
There is the plant world, which from 
the minerals has made plant nectar. In 
the candle is the gold of the daffodil, 
the blood of the rose, daisies and dan. 
delions, lilacs and lilies. 
“And pray, who are you?” Xs 
Said the violet blue 

To the bee, with surprise 

At his wonderful size, 

In her eyeglass of dew. 


“I, madam,” quoth he, 
“Am a publican bee, 
Collecting the tax 
On honey and wax, 
Have you nothing for me?” 
FATHER TABB 


To those few inches of wax comes 
man, the king of creation, master of 
animals, plants, and minerals. Man, 
the only master of fire, ignites the 
candle. As the candle is consumed in 
smoke it carries a prayer from man 
for the whole world: for the bee and 
the animal world, for the rose and the 
plant world, for the salt and the min- 
eral kingdom, for man and the human 
family. 

Even if we do not burn the candle 
at both ends, our life is burning out. 
It will suddenly flicker, sputter, and 
die. Candlemas tells us how to be brik 
liant for a while, before we go heaven 
ward in a blaze of glory. my 


Seas 
Americans pay more than $10 million a year in telegraph tolls to add the 


word Please to messages. 
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ecovdings by John McCormack 


By MICHAEL CLARKE, C.C, 


He shed perpetual light 


"Toa is one song in- 
comparably rich in _his- 
toric associations. Its 
words are by St. Thomas Aquinas; its 
music by César Franck; its setting, the 
assembly of the Irish people in the vast 
cathedral of Dublin’s Phoenix park; 
the occasion, Eucharistic Congress 
Sunday, 1932; its accompanist, Dr. 
Vincent O’Brien; its singer, John 
Count McCormack, Commander of 
the Holy Sepulcher, Knight Com- 
mander of St, Gregory, Knight Com- 
mander of St. Sylvester, Privy Cham- 
berlain of His Holiness, and Knight 
Commander of Malta. Orientation is 
the word Dr. O’Brien still uses in con- 
nection with McCormack’s singing of 
the Panis Angelicus. “For me,” he 
says, “it was quite different from any- 
thing he ever sang. In nothing else did 
he seem to ‘get away’ to the same de- 
gree.” In that sublime moment of Irish 
history there was no one in that con- 
gregation of a million souls but was 
“away” too. The world will probably 
never again witness a manifestation of 
such faith, nor hear the immortal 
Eucharistic hymn of the Doctor Angel- 
icus and the music of the beloved Pater 
Seraphicus poured forth from hearts 
more ardent and more faithful. 


~o~ 


Condensed from the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Reaord* 

McCormack’s record of the Ranis 
Angelicus was first issued in April, 
1928. The music, composed *in 1872, 
was later interpolated in a Mass’ for 
three voices, the original arrangement 
being for tenor, organ, harp, cello, and 
double bass. McCormack is accompa- 
nied by Schneider at the piano, R. 
Goss-Custard at the organ, and Lauri 
Kennedy, playing the cello obbligato, 
Panis Angelicus has also. been recorded 
by Gigli, Andre d’Arkor, Joan Ham- 
mond, Gota. Ljungberg, Planel, Foix, 
Lafont, Payen, and Stokowski with the 
Philadelphia orchestra. 
ri Coupled with the Panis Angelicus 
is another celebrated work of César 
Franck, La Procession, which McCor- 
mack sings in French, and. Schneider 
accompanies. The theme of the song, 
a Eucharistic procession _ passing 
through the meadows and the moors, 
the singing birds, the prayers of the 
people, the flowers which offer the 
incense of their perfume, is one that 
must have found an intimate response 
in the heart of the singer. McCor- 
mack’s recording of it is one of the few 
instances where his artistic tempera- 
ment prompted him, in his love of a 
climax, to take a liberty with the song 
which is suggested by neither the 


*41 8 42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland. December, 1946. 
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words nor..the music. Actually he 
places the climax at a point marked 
molto doicel 


The music of Chafles Gounod is ° 


represented in. two of McCormack’s 
records, the famous Ave Maria and the 
equally well-known song, There Is a 
Green Hill. Like Franck, who accord- 
ing to Vincent d’Indy passed the best 
part of his life in the dusk of the organ 
loft of St. Clotilde, Gounod was also 
a church organist, spending some years 
at the Missions Etrangéres in the Rue 
du Bac. The Ave Maria that bears his 
name is probably the most often re- 
corded vocal composition in the world. 
At the moment, there are 28 vocal and 
12 instrumental recordings in the cur- 
rent lists. The fact that, as far as Gou- 
nod is concerned, he is merely respon- 
sible for the jeu de plume by which he 
adapted the air from the Ist Prelude 
of J. S. Bach, and the fact that the 
music is so ill-suited to the words, wjll 
never dim its immense popularity. The 
record is one of the altogether delight- 
ful early group in which Fritz Kreisler 
plays the violin obbligato. 

The second Gounod composition, 
recorded as late as April, 1941, shows 
McCormack in his final years, when 
the voice had become almost baritone 
in quality, and his technique never so 
near perfection. The words, simple and 
almost monosyllabic and rich in vow- 
els, might have been chosen specially 
for the singer. The sentiment of the 
song is deeply religious, and embraces, 
in fact, the whole doctrine of redemp- 
tion, There Is a Green Hill is said to 
have all the characteristics of Gounod’s 
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later religious compositions, like a 
psalm, the long recitative-on-a single — 
note, the gradual rise and fall in semi- 
tones, and the recurring thirds. In 
many ways the arrangement resembles 
a song of Elgar’s, 1s She Not Passing 
Fair? which McCormack considered 
the finest song in English or any other 
language. 

Very different from Gounod’s is the 
Ave Maria by Cornelius. Born at May- 
ence, Dec. 24, 1824, Peter Cornelius 
was a close friend of Liszt, and, in ad- 
dition to his musical attainments, was 
author and poet. His fame as composer 
rests on many beautiful songs and 
choral works. McCormack is accom- 
panied by Herbert Dawson at the or- 
gan and also a string quintet. Never- 
theless, there is an austerity and 
simplicity in theaccompaniment which 
is probably its greatest charm. The un- 
accompanied introduction of the voice 
has the singular effect of an empty, 
echoless church, while the organ, like 
wilting leaves, seems merely to sustain 
the pearl-like gossamer of the vocal 
line. The Ave Maria has all the beauty 
of a Trappist sanctuary, which achieves 
its effect by simplicity and poverty of 
effort. 

McCormack’s only other Latin re- 
cordings are Adeste Fideles and the 
Ave Verum of Mozart. In the former, 
the voice is surely that of the sweetest 
singer in Israel. In fact, he makes the 
imitation bells, a favorite interpolation 
of the recording companies in Christ- 
mas records, sound not only out of — 
place and taste but out of tune. He 
sings the usual solos of the first and 
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second stanzas and is assisted by the 
Trinity choir, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


of Mozart’s Ave Verum, 
the late Sir Richard Terry said, “Some 
" of the sublimest music ever written is 
simplicity’ itself. I need only mention 
Palestrina’s Impropria and Mozart’s 
Ave Verum.” In beauty and Catholic 
sentiment, it is of the genus of the 
Panis Angelicus. The words, exquisite- 
ly expressive, are generally attributed 
to Pope Innocent VI (1362), “Hail, 
true body, born of the Virgin Mary, 
which truly suffered and was immo- 
lated on the cross for man; whose 
pierced side flowed with water and 
with blood, be for us a foretaste of 
heaven when we are in our last agony, 
O clement, O loving, O sweet Jesus, 
Son of Mary.” Unlike many of the best- 
known nonliturgical melodies in use 
today, the circumstances and date of 
its composition are known, It belongs 
in time to the most prolific year of 
Mozart’s prolific life. It was the last of 
a great number of small pieces of 
Church music he composed, and was 
written at Baden, near Vienna, on 
June 18, 1791, six months before his 
death, 

Whatever title the English critics 
may have had for their criticism of 
McCormack’s pronunciation of certain 
English words, they had none for find- 
ing fault with his Latin. In the four 
records mentioned, he has bequeathed 
to posterity the most perfect example 
of the Latin of the bocca Tuscana. 
Without the mannerisms and localisms 
of some Italians, it stands forth in per- 
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fection and purity, as spoken by the 
descendants of the Senate and the Ro- 
man people. 

Few are acquainted with McCor- 
mack’s record of two songs by Sir H. 
Parry which ‘appeared in October, 
1931. Eleven years later, in July, 1942, 
came a third, and what is, perhaps, the 
best known of all Parry songs, Jerusa- 
lem. Measured by these two early re- 
cordings of Parry, McCormack has 
never been equaled and may never be 
surpassed, and yet, in a sense, they are 
the foundation of the only charge that 
is sometimes brought against him. In 
the treasury from which he drew these 
Parry songs there were some 100 others 
not less beautiful, and yet he chose to 
record inferior works. But McCor- 
mack had to live. Within the year of 
its appearance, the priceless record of 
Three Aspects and There was with- 
drawn, through lack of public demand, 
The genius of the singer had to be 
whittled away on profitable trifles, 
whose only claim to greatness was 
through their contact with him. The 
blame was not his, but ours, and the 
penalty not only our remorse, but the 
irrevocable loss to posterity. 

The words of Three Aspects and 
There were composed by Mary Cole- 
ridge, a descendant of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Both lyrics are sublime in 
their conception and abound in dra- 
matic and contrasting pictures. Three 
Aspects is a presentation of as many 
attitudes to life; a royal game in which 
the prizes are love, riches and fame; 
again, a ceaseless battle against un- 
numbered foes; or a vision of héavenly 
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happiness where passions sleep. The 
subject of the second lyric .is the life 
hereafter, where we shall have “no sun 
to mark the changing of the days, no 
slow soft falling of the alternate night,” 
but only God. .In the immense reper- 
toire of McCormack’s songs there are 
none which afford him. wider scope 
for his unsurpassed genius of. inter- 
pretation and narration. Hear him sing 
of a “stormy, tossing, foaming, smil- 
ing sea,” and you hear the thunder of 
the breaking waves, taste the driven 
spray of the wind-swept, tumbling 
crest, and see again the radiant, shim- 
mering calm of a summer sea. Like 
the infinite quality of medieval. glass, 
“shining in every color of the sun,” 
you see and feel it all in the magic 
imagery of his voice. 

Jerusalem, the third Parry song that 
McCormack has Jeft us, is interesting 
for another reason. Like all the music 
of Parry’s latest years it was suggested 
by words of lofty seriousness and reli- 
gious character. William Blake, author 
of the poem, was one of the most re- 
markable characters in English liter- 
ature. Engraver, designer, painter, 
printer, poet, and visionary, he was as 
versatile as Leonardo da Vinci. Living 
between 1757 and 1827, he witnessed 
the transformation of England from a 
predominantly agricultural country on 
the fringe of. Europe to an industrial 
and political power at the center of 
the world. 

It was this ferment of industrial ac- 
tion and of change which is the theme 
of Jerusalem, which was the inspira- 
tion of some of his finest work, ; 
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And did those feet in ancient time 

- Walk upon England's mountains 

green? | 

_ And was the Holy Lamb of God 

_ In England’s pleasant pastures seen? 
And did the Countenance Divine 
‘Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


The first performance of the song 
was given at the Queen’s hall, in 
March, 1916. Almost immediately it 
became a great, popular and national 
success, 

One of the rarest qualities of the 
genius of McCormack lay in the para- 
dox of his versatile sincerity. His cele- 
brated record of the aria from Don 
Giovanni is the ne plus ultra of Mozart 
perfection. Listen to him in the slow 
movement of an Irish folk song, and 
again he is not only the best in this 
genre, but sui generis. And yet, beyond 
the domain of abstract del canto, Il Mio 
Tesoro, Where’er You Walk and Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring, there is one spe- 
cial corner in the immense field. of his 
art where, for those who have ears to 
hear, there is something altogether 
personal which speaks from heart to 
heart. It is that something which is 
heard and felt only in those of his songs 
which concern children. 

In this group, which includes his 
songs of Christmas and songs of leg- 
ends, there are To the Children, The 
Holy Child, An Old Sacred Lullaby, 
Silent Night Holy Night, See. Amid 
the Winter’s Snow, and The Legend of 
Christ in His Garden. 

As the name suggests, the charm of 
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Rachmaninoff’s To the Children is 
part of the delicate, complex mystery 
of parenthood, intimate and sacred, 
_ while its narrative is a cameo of old 
Russia. It is a song that could have 
been written only by one of a people 
deeply religious and intensely fond of 
children. It is equally true that only a 
religious and loving parent could have 


interpreted it as McCormack did. The 


lisping prayer of innocent hearts, the 
sign of the cross on unfurrowed brows, 
the anxious fear of the uncertain fu- 
ture, gladness and sorrow, loss and 
happiness—they are all there. Nobody 
understood better than McCormack 
the technique and mastery of storytell- 
ing in song, and few songs more un- 
failingly secured the tribute of.a tear. 

Two: strikingly similar Christmas 
songs are The Holy Child:and-An Old 
Sacred Lullaby. Both are-appropriately 
simple in word and thought, so simple 
that it is only the genius of McCor- 
mack which saves their strephic con- 
struction from monotony. Few of his 
records afford a better illustration of 
the art. that conceals art. 

The Holy Child came from the pen 
of Martin Luther, but at what precise 
period of his career it is impossible to 
say. The arrangement is by Easthope 
Martin. McCormack’s rendering of the 
litle hymn is remarkable for his su- 
‘preme effort to give smoothness to the 
short staccato lines, through the rapid- 
ity of his almost imperceptible breath 
pauses, and-also for the unusual ‘pro- 
hunciation ef the definité article, which 
Occurs as many as nine times, and for 
his Fit Us for Heaven, in which, for a 
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moment, he lapses into an Ulsterism.. 
Qf the two hymns the second isin 
many ways -the superior. Like The 
Holy Child, the lullaby is of German 
origin. The world is indebted to Sam- 
uel Liddle for. the superb setting, so 
perfectly suited to the spirit of- the 
song. The smooth movement of Mc- 
Cormack’s . rendering - suggests the 
slow, rocking rhythm of the: cradle, 
and the gentle breathing of the sleep- 
ing child. 

The two successive Christmas rec- 
ords, Silent Night, Holy Night and 
See Amid the Winter's Snow need no 
comment. With the Adeste Fideles, 
they are part of our Christian inher- 
itance, and are among the best-known 
tunes in the world. 

The last song in this group is the 
well-known legend, Christ In His. Gar- 
den, by Tchaikovsky. The words are 
strikingly reminiscent of the. song, 
Herr, was. Tragt der Boden hier of 
Hugo Wolf, in which the garland is 
worn by the sinner, and the crown of 
thorns by. the Saviour. The. classic 
music of the Lamentations of Holy 
Week are not more expressive than 
McCormack’s singing of 


Then of the thorns a reed they 
bound, 
Pierced the brow they crowned, 
So drops of: blood, not roses red, 
ute crimson stained His patient 
ad. 


It was characteristic of McCormack 
that among ‘his ‘recordings are so many 
ephemeral; wartime creations. Big in 
mind and intensely alive to all the 
world about him, he could never con- 
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tion. In addition, it might be said that _ 


tent himself in the seclusion of his art. 
Roses of Picardy and A Long Way to 
Tipperary were the songs of a day, but, 
nevertheless, they were recorded; 20 
years later came songs like Children’s 
Prayer in Wartime, A Child’s Prayer, 
“God Keep You” Is My Prayer and 
Faith. lf any of them survive, it will be 
because of the magic of the voice that 
first introduced them to the public. 

Three songs that owe their initial 
popularity to McCormack are: Just for 
Today, The Prayer Perfect, and Bless 
This House. There is a similarity be- 
tween the three songs, apart from the 
fact that they are all from the new 
world. Just for Today is one of the 
achievements for which McCormack 
is best remembered. Both the prayer 
and the music are by women. The 
former is by Sybil F. Partridge, and is 
a fine poetic interpretation of the last 
verse of St. Matthew’s 6th chapter, 
which Monsignor Knox has rendered, 
“Do not fret, then, over tomorrow; 
leave tomorrow to fret over its own 
needs; for today, today’s troubles are 
enough.” McCormack paints in the 
words, obey, loving, and divine, each 
as a perfect and complete picture in 
itself, and yet, as in the phrase, “No 
idle word unthinking say,” co-ordi- 
nated as the fragments of a Perugino 
fresco. His presentation of the delight- 
ful song is a fair example of the old 
contention that his style was modeled 
on the artistry of Fritz Kreisler, 

The Prayer Perfect is by the Amer- 
ican, Oley Speaks, and is one of the 
rare recordings in which the master’s 
articulation is not as perfect as his dic- 


the accompaniment is inappropriate. 
Bless This House, like Just fer Today, 
was composed by women, The words 
are by the late Helen Taylor, and the 
music by May H. Brahe, of Sydney, 
Australia. Like a later song of McCor- 
mack’s, The Old House, it. is an ex- 
ample of the poetic and appealing ex- 
pression of a simple sentiment that is 
common to every human heart. 

There are only three hymns known 
to have been recorded by McCormack: 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; Jesus, My 
Lord, My God, My All; and Christ the 
King. The two former have been cou- 
pled on one record. The recording 
is very early and acoustical, orchestral 
accompaniment being exceptionally 
poor, even for then, but there is ample 
compensation in the vigor and fresh- 
ness of the youthful voice. The hymn 
Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All, has 
words by the celebrated Oratorian con- 
vert, Father Faber. McCormack sings 
only the first two stanzas, repeating 
the last line of the second in a finale 
prolonged by a fourth repetition. The 
chorus ascends the scale to a magnifi- 
cent climax. The third hymn is to 
Christ the King, and was written by 


- Father Donnelly, S.J., and set to music 


by Dr. Vincent O’Brien. It was issued 
in November, 1932. 

The songs mentioned are but one’ 
facet of the many-sided monumental 
achievement that the great singer has 
left to posterity. In all, he must have 
recorded moré than 500 works. Some, 
by reason of the music as well as by his 
interpretation, belong to the finest and 
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best in music’as in recording. Some 
had little to justify them except the 
doubtful criterion of public demand. 
No matter to what category they be- 
long, they all bear the marks of his 
sincerity and dignity. “He was a great 
artist,” wrote Ernest Newman, “dig- 
nified even in apparent undress.” 
Many of the religious recordings have 
been withdrawn. Their disappearance 
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is an irreparable loss, not only to lovers’ 
of music everywhere, but to the nation 
for whose good name he did more than 
anyone of’ his generation. Some ex- 
tracts from his religious songs were 
included in his memoriam cards; they 
go forth united with the fervent pray- 
ers of his countless admirers, praying 
rest and perpetual light for his immor- 
tal soul. 





THE PRIEST STEPINAC 


By COUNT O’BRIEN OF THOMOND 


His mantle covered all 





HE MORNING of Dec. 1, 1938, 
T still stands before my mind's 
eye as’ if it had been but this 
morning. Only 24 hours earlier I had 
arrived in Zagreb after a long and not 
oversafe journey from Prague. Now I 
was walking with the secretary from 
his office through the long, high-ceil- 
inged corridors of the Kaptol, the arch- 
bishop's palace, dominating the city, 
with its huge round towers still like a 
castle, as which it had indeed served 
many times in the turbulent history 
of Croatia. 

I ' remembered how Monsignor Ko- 
toshec, the great leader of the Slovene 
People’s party, had praised the young 
Archbishop’s prudent handling of 
Yugoslavia’s two political hotheads, 
Dr. Matcheck, leader of the Croat 











Condensed from the 
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Peasant party, and Premier Stojadino- 
vitch, and had thus prevented open 
civil war; how Dr. Mazhuranitch, 
president of the Yugoslav senate and 
former minister of justice, who was 
anything but a good Catholic or friend 
of the clergy, had been enthusiastic 
about Curate Stepinac’s care for the 
slum sections of Zagreb and about his 
foundation of Caritas, a charity organi- 
zation for material and moral help 
to the most needy, the director of 
which -he remained even as Arch- 
bishop; how Monsignor Shimrak, edi- 
tor of Hrvatska Strazha (Croat Senti- 
nel), the Catholic daily, had ‘told me 
the night before, “You have known me 
for nearly 20 years and know that I 
am not the man who is likely to ex- 
aggerate. Our Archbishop, God bless 


*Standard House, Pearse $t., Dublin, C.5, Ireland. Oct. 26, 1946, 
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him, is certainly a sage and a saint.” 

A firm and yet. soft voice answered 
the secretary’s knock. When he opened 
the door, I saw a tall, slim figure rising 
from the huge file-covered desk and 
coming with quick, long strides to 
meet me. “Praised be God that you 
are here, and safe. Cardinal Kaspar 
(Archbishop of Prague) informed me 
via Switzerland of your departure,” 
said Archbishop Stepinac, firmly shak- 
ing my hand. 

Sitting beside his desk and answer- 
ing his questions, I watched him in- 
terestedly. The likeness with his name 
saint, Aloysius, was striking. 

Not only handsome, but really beau- 
tiful, his visage showed a man of will 
power and determination, the features 
of a person of profound spirituality. 
His speech was short, precise, and al- 
ways to the point, his thoughts quick, 
never missing the essential things. 

Traveling through many. countries, 
I had met, especially at the Eucharistic 
congresses, most of the world’s cardi- 
nals, archbishops, and bishops. Some I 
had come to esteem, others to admire. 
Two of them have made the greatest 
impression upon me and I shall always 
consider myself lucky for having had 
the opportunity to meet them: in 1923 
the then Apostolic Nuncio ‘in Ger- 
many, Msgr. Eugenio Pacelli, the pres- 
ent Holy Father; and in 1938, Msgr. 
Aloysius Stepinac. 

During my two and a half years’ 
stay in Zagreb I received numerous 
signs of the Archbishop’s favor, the 
greatest of which I consider his friend- 
ship, welded in weekly meetings in the 
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Kaptol. This close contact enabled me 
to note his unceasing care for his own 
poor; his increasing help for Catholic, 


‘ Protestant, and Orthodox _ refugees 


from Germany; Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, of Jewish as well 
as of “Aryan” origin, for whom he 
founded a special relief committee; his 
wisdom in advising moderation on 
both sides, which finally led to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Sporazum 
(agreement) in August, 1939, and 
gave Croatia a large measure of au- 
tonomy; his modesty, frugality and 
saintly life which won him the love 
and admiration of his faithful. 

Just as the morning of Dec. 1, 1938, 
so the morning of Mar. 24, 1941, still 
stands before my mind’s eye. The fol- 
lowing day the Yugoslav delegates 
were to sign the Three-Power pact-in 
Vienna, and I had decided to leavé for 
Belgrade to make as quickly. as pos- 
sible the necessary arrangements. for 
going to the U.S., via Turkey, Pales- 
tine and Iran. I paid my. last visit to 
Monsignor Stepinac. It was a sorrow- 
ful farewell; we both knew, though we 
did not say it, that hard and bitter 
years were in store for his country; 
and the final Allied victory, in which 
we both firmly believed, was still far 
off. 
The German blitzkrieg in, the Bal- 
kans frustrated my plan, two days be- 
fore I was to depart from. Belgrade. 
By train, car, and on foot I reached the 
Dalmatian coast in a fortnight, where 
the Italian occupation authorities con- 
fined me tothe island of Korchula. 
In spite of all difficulties, I managed 
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to remain in constant contact with 
Monsignor Stepinac-and to follow his 
actions during the occupation. 

Jewish refugees first brought me the 
news of the Archbishop’s firm attitude 
towards the German and Italian occu- 
piers and their puppet, Dr. Ante Pave- 
lich. Later I learned from absolutely 
impeccable sources of his innumerable 
protests, letters, visits, petitions, pri- 
vate admonitions and public condem- 
nations of the nazis in his sermons; of 
the immense crowds which, through- 
out the bitter years of the war, packed 
the cathedral at Zagreb whenever it 
became known that the Archbishop 
was to preach, to hear the only voice 
the Gestapo could not silence, raised 
time and again against the pagan doc- 
trines of totalitarianism. 

He established public kitchens, help- 
ed poor students, founded throughout 
the country branches of Caritas where 
hundreds of wagonloads of food and 
tons of clothing, which had been col- 
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lected by parish priests and Religious, 
Orders, were distributed without dis- 
tinction as to race or creed; visited con- 
centration camps to bring relief and 
consolation to their starving and dying 
inmates; placed thousands and thou- 
sands of war orphans, most of them 
children of partisans, in homes; helped 
thousands and thousands of Croats 
starving and dying in prison camps, 
The Kaptol became a place of shel- 
ter, refuge and relief to the hunted, 
persecuted and hungry throughout the 
bitter years of war. The Jews in par- 
ticular have all reason to thank Arch- 
bishop Stepinac from the bottom of 
their hearts, and a great number of 
Jewish organizations all over the world 
have publicly acknowledged this. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Jews I met in 
Dalmatia and later in Italy, when 
asked how they were saved, answered 
with a single word, “Stepinac!” He 
defended all victims of oppression, 
communists included. 


me 
Payoff 


“Sister,” the stranger said, “I am sick. I need medical care that may require 
weeks or months. I have no money. I may never be able to repay you.” The 
Sisters at Mercy hospital, Chicago, took in the stranger. In a few weeks he was 
discharged, a well man. That was in 1911. 

A year later Sister Superior Raphael received a letter from a friend of the 
stranger, Ferris Thompson, son of a wealthy New York banker. With it was 
a check for $250,000, “to encourage such humane acts.” Since then once a year 
the Sisters have been receiving a check for $5,000, In 1930 they built Ferris 
Thompson hall, a nurses’ home, in honor of their benefactor. 

Dec. 19, 1946, Sister Thérése, administrator, received a letter from a New 
York law firm. It informed her that Mrs. Louise Thompson had died Aug. 30. 
Enclosed was a check for $200,000. UP Dispatch (20 Dec. °46). 





Law of love will save the world. 


Go To Bethlehem — 


‘By POPE PIUS XI 





anity has barely 
come from the hor- 
rors of a cruel war, the re- 
sults of which fill her still with an- 
guish; and she now gazes with amaze- 
ment on the yawning abyss between 
the hopes of yesterday and the realiza- 
tions of today; an abyss which the most 
persistent efforts can bridge only with 
difficulty, because man, who is capable 
of destruction, is not always himself 
capable of reconstruction. 

Behold, for almost two years now 
the roar of cannon is silenced. But one 
thing is beyord all doubting: fruits 
and repercussions of victory have been, 
up to now, not only of indescribable 
bitterness for the defeated, but for the 
victors, as well, have proved to be a 
source of untold anxiety and danger. 

The Church, which has received 
from the divine Saviour a mandate for 
all nations to lead them to their eternal 
salvation, does not intend to take sides 
in controversies on subjects of mere 
earthly interest. She is a mother. You 
do not ask a mother to favor one rather 
than another of her children. 

All ought equally to find and to feel 
in her that farseeing and generous 
love, that intimate and unfailing ten- 
derness which gives her faithful chil- 
dren the strength to walk with firmer 
step in the royal path of truth and 
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light, and inspires those led astray and 
the erring with the desire of returning 
to her maternal guidance. 

It is then, only the spirit of charity, 
the sacred duty of our apostolic office, 
that prompts us to speak. This alone 
induces us to address the entire world, 
and to use the waves of the air to carry 
to the extremity of the earth the expres- 
sion of our anxieties and fears, of our 
prayers and most ardent hopes, con- 
fident that many noble and under- 
standing hearts, even outside the Cath- 
olic communion, will hear our appeal 
and will lend us their efficacious col- 
laboration. 

We well know that our words and 
our intentions run the risk of being 
misinterpreted or even of being dis- 
torted for the uses of political propa- 
ganda. But the possibility of such er- 
roneous or malicious comments could 
not seal our lips. No claim of veto, no 
matter where it comes from, could 
hold against the precept of Christ, “go 
and teach.” 

It was indeed to be feared, consid- 
ering the ruinous and confused condi- 
tion in which the cruel conflict left the 
world, that the path from the end of 
the war to the conclusion of the peace 
would be long and painful. But we are 
witnessing its continuation without 
being able to foresee—despite some 


“To the College of Cardinals, Vatican City, Dec. 24, 1946, Translation by N.C.WC. 





notable progress at last made—how or 


when it will be terminated; and this 
indefinite prolonging of an abnormal 
state of instability and uncertainty is 
the clear symptom of an evil which 
constitutes the sad characteristic of our 
~ 
When for the first time the Atlantic 
Charter was announced, the whole 
world listened; at last one could 
breathe freely. But what remains of 
that message and its provisions? 

Even in some of those states which, 
either through free choice or under 
the aegis of other greater powers, love 
to appear to the world of today as the 
standard-bearers of new and true prog- 
ress, the “four liberties” recently hailed 
with enthusiasm by many now seem 
only a shadow or a counterfeit of what 
was in the mind and intentions of the 
most loyal of their promulgators.. In- 
stead of advancing towards a real 
peace, people in vast territories of the 
globe and in large sections, especially 
of Europe, are in a state of constant 
unrest from which there could arise 
sooner or later the flames of new con- 
flicts. 

When one sees and ponders all this, 
one feels the need of calling on the 
rulers of the nations, in whose hands 
lies the destiny of the world and from 
whose deliberations depend the success 
and progress or the failure of the peace, 
and asking them to consider three 
points. 

1. The first condition in order to 
fulfill the expectations of the nations, 
to lessen, and gradually to remove the 
internal disturbances from which they 
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suffer, to remove the dangerous inter- 
national ‘tensions, is that all your ener- 
gies and all your good will be directed 
to putting an énd to the present in- 
tolerable state of incertitude, and to 
hasten, as soon as possible, the coming 
of a definite peace among all states. 

During the long years of the war 
and the postwar period, human na- 
ture, a prey to innumerable and inde- 
scribable sufferings, has given proof. of 
incredible powers of resistance. But for 
millions that limit has already been 
reached; the spring is already stretched 
too far; the slightest thing would cause 
it to snap, and its breaking could have 
irreparable consequences. Humanity 
wants to be able to hope again. 

2. Apply all the forces of your mind 
and will to give to your work of peace 
the seal of the true justice, of farseeing 
wisdom, of a sincere service to the 
common interests of the entire human 
family. The utter depth of misery into 
which the horrible war has thrown 
humanity calls for help and imperi- 
ously demands to be healed by means 
of a peace that is morally noble and 
irreproachable, a peace that may teach 
future generations to outlaw every 
trace of brutal force and to restore to 
the idea of right the priority of place 
from which it was wickedly dislodged. 

We justly appreciate the arduous but 
noble work of those statesmen, who, 
disregarding the insidious voices of 
revenge and hate, have been toiling 
and are still toiling without respite for 
the fulfillment of such a high ideal. 
But notwithstanding their gencrous 
efforts, who could ever say that the 
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discussions and debates.of the last year 
have resulted in a clear plan, drawn 
up logically in: its main outlines, and 
calculated. to reawaken in all nations 
confidence in. a ‘future of tranquillity 
and justice? 

All the measures of repression and 
prevention should keep their character 
of means and. hence remain subordi- 
nate to the lofty and ultimate purposes 
of a true peace which, while provid- 
ing the necessary guarantees, contem- 
plates the gradual cooperation of con- 
querors and conquered in the work of 
reconstruction to the advantage of the 
entire family of. nations, as well as to 
that ofeach of its members. 

Any balanced observer will be will- 
ing to recognize that these indisput- 
able principles have made real progress 
during the past year in not a few minds 
and that, too, as a result of the painful 
repercussions felt by the vital interests 
of .the. victorious states themselves. 
One finds some satisfaction also in not- 
ing that competent and authoritative 
voices in ever-increasing numbers are 
raised against an unlimited prolonga- 
tion of the present conditions on the 
life and economic recovery of the de- 
feated. 

Recently a new factor has arisen to 
stimulate the desire for peace and the 
determination to promote it more ef- 
fectively—the might of new_instru- 
ments of destruction which modern 
technique has developed and continues 
to develop to such an extent that they 
appear to the terrified eyes of human- 
ity infernal creations. This factor has 
brought the problem of disarmament 
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into. the center of international discus- 
sions, under completely. new aspects, 
and provides an incentive that was 
never felt before; thence springs hope 
of. achieving..what past generations 
have longed for in vain. . - 

Notwithstanding these well-found- 
ed. motives of hope, in which no one 
can rejoice. more: than the Church, it 
seems. that, in the present state of af- 
fairs, one must.expect with great prob- 
ability that the future peace treaties 
will only be an “opus imperfectum.” 
Many of those who write them will 
recognize in them the result of com- 
promises between the policies and 
claims of differing political powers 
rather than the expression of their own 
personal ideas based on the true and 
just concepts of right and equity, of 
human feeling and prudence. 

3. If you wish to give more than a 
superficial stability and duration to 
your labors for the new order and a 
peace that will not fail; if you wish to 
prevent its being violated sooner or 
later because of its own harshness, the 
practical difficulties of putting it into 
effect, its inherent defects and short- 
comings, the omissions and insufficien- 
cies perhaps inevitable today, its real 
or imagined effects in the future which 
cannot. be calculated at the moment; 
then take. care to leave open the way 
for amendments according to a clearly 
determined procedure, as soon as the 
majority of peoples, the voice of reason 
and of equity show that these amend- 
ments are opportune and desirable or 
even called for. 

In doing this, you will show. your- 
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self faithful to the’ words- spoken ‘in 
memorable circumstances by authori- 
tative interpreters of public opinion; 
you will be sure of not causing any 
prejudice to your best interests; and 
you will give to the entire human fam- 
ily a luminous example by showing 
that there is no safer way towards the 
desired peace than that which comes 
from: the re-education of mankind in 
the spirit of fraternal solidarity. 

If one wishes to return to the great 
principles of justice ome mrust go to 
Bethlehem. One must recall the ex- 
ample and the doctrine of Him who 


from the cradle to the cross knew no: 


higher mission than that of fulfilling 
the will of the heavenly Father, by 
rescuing the world from the darkness 
of error and mire of sin where it lay 
pitiably. It must be brought to ac- 
knowledge its subjection to the majesty 
of the divine law as its norm of right 
thinking and its measure of whole- 
some and conscientious conduct. 

The great return to the axioms of 
the message of Bethlehem was never 
more necessary for the world than to- 
day. Indeed, rarely has ‘the contrast 
between the: precepts of that divine 
message and the reality as we see it 
been made so clear to men. 

No Christian has the right to show 
himself tired of the fight against the 
antireligious surge of today. It matters 
little under what forms,-with what 
methods, weapons, words. enticing or 
menacing, and in what disguises the 
enemy hides himself. No one can be 
excused for remaining in his presence 
with folded arms and trembling knees, 
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The same: tactics are always used 
against the Church: “Strike the shep- 
herd, and the sheep will be scattered.” 
Ever the same ‘tactics; powerless to 
find something new, always inglorious 
as it is vain. It repeats itself in the 
most diverse places and ‘even tries its 
strength against the-very See of Peter. 
Fhe Church, even: though her heart 
bleeds, does. not fear for herself—she 
has the divine promise—but she fears 
the loss of souls. 

We cannot end this our Christmas 
message without recalling the suffer- 
ing and needs arising-from the serious 
food situation and health conditions 
of the nations tried--by-the war. Al- 
ready on last: April 5, we uttered a 
cry of help to the rulers and to the 
peoples of those countries who could 
come to the help of the starving popu- 
lations with their reserves. And in 
truth, this has been done. Moved by 
the tragic plight especially of the weak, 
the aged, and the children, the civilized 
world did not remain insensible nor 
slothful; and praise is due to the hu- 
mane and Christian spirit of those men 
and nations who organized multiple 
relief works. Following on the san- 
guinary paths of the armies, they 
brought to the victims of the war 
many kinds of help. They have saved 
the honor. of mankind, which was so 
shamefully. outraged by violence and 
hate. 

Would to. heaven that those funds 
of energy and provision had been suf- 
ficient for the task! Unhappily they 
were not; therefore, we feel compelled 
to renew our appeal. There looms over 
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‘vast territories of Europe and the Far 
East the specter of the most appalling 
famine and starvation. Bread, in the 
literal sense of the word, is needed by 
entire populations, who because of its 
lack are becoming weak, worn out, 
enervated, the prey of diseases and 


- pains, and dangerously aroused by the 
dull goad of hopeless rancor and deep- . 


seated social rebellion. 

Therefore, we say once more to all 
who can lend a helping hand: let not 
your zeal grow cold; let your help be 
ever more available and generous; 
away with all greedy selfishness, all 
mean doubts, and all bitterness, 


‘Nothing is so well suited to create 
the indispensable spiritual require- 
ments of peace as help liberally given 
by state to state, by a people to a peo- 
ple, without regard to national boun- 
daries, so that nations, laying aside 
feelings of rivalry and of vengeance, 


* restraining their craving for power and 


banishing the thought of privileged 
isolation, may learn from their own 
fortunes to understand, tolerate, and 
help one another, and thus, upon the 
ruins of a civilization forgetful of the 
teachings of the Gospel, the Christian 
Commonwealth may rise again, with 
the law of love supreme. 


a 
On First Hearing 


In a certain Russian-occupied German town, people had been made to 


work on their farms on Sunday, and thus had been unable to attend church. 
When their pastor protested to the local commandant that good Christians 
were required to observe the Sabbath according to the ‘Ten Commandments, 
the Russian officer asked what these might be. 


Threupon the pastor recited to him one of the Commandments as they 
had been given by the Lord to Moses. 


“Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day. 
“Six days shalt thou labour, and shalt do all thy works. 


“But on the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: thou shalt 
do no work on it, thou nor thy son, nor thy maidservant, nor thy beast, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates.” 


Whereupon the Russian replied, “This is indeed ‘outstanding and should 
be preached everywhere.” And thereafter in that town none was asked to work 
on Sunday. Time (6 Jan. °47). 
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Meet Your 


They knowhow: 


Northern Neighbors 
By K. ARMAND PHILLIPS 
Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 





HOUSANDS of tourists from 
across the boundary flooded 
Canada last summer. Many 
came to learn something about the 
country. Others sought the elusive 
speckled trout that abound in northern 
streams, while some were merely after 
athick steak and a refreshing bottle of 
beer. 

The tourists asked questions. How 
was it possible for Canada, with its 12 
million population, to weather the 
aftereffects of the war on a reasonably 
even keel when the richest country in 
the world allowed inflation, shortages, 
and black markets to take over? 

Canadians, even government op- 
ponents, answer their cousins with un- 
disguised smugness in their voices. 
They will tell you of how Canada en- 
tered the war three days after Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe \et loose a rain of bombs on 
defenseless Warsaw on September 1, 
1939; how almost a tenth of her pop- 
ulation donned uniforms to enter the 
Army, Navy and Air Force to battle 
for democracy; how she scorned to ac- 
cept American lend-lease when all 
other Allied nations were grasping for 
it, but resolved to adopt the pay-as-you- 
go plan by her victory-bond issues al- 
ways oversubscribed by her own citi- 
zens. 











They also tell you that, after the 
final shot was fired,Canada announced 
a rehabilitation scheme for her veter- 
ans unequaled anywhere in the world, 
even in the U.S, They will tell you of 
the sound price-control principles of 
the government and the maintenance 
of rental ceilings, despite insistent de- 
mands of property owners. They will 
tell you of the rationing system and 
how it enabled everyone to have suf- 
ficient sugar, meat, and butter without 
anyone having too much. 

They will tell you all these things 
while keeping their fingers crossed 
because they fear American influence 
will be hard to keep out. And they all 
pray that someone in Washington will 
clamp down on inflation to relieve the 
pressure building up under the tower 
of the nation’s capitol buildirg in 
Ottawa, 

Then they will tell you something 
about the real Canada which is flanked 
by three oceans, the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Arctic. 

Born in 1867 by the confederation of 
a group of colonies, Canada will cele- 
brate its 80th birthday next year. While 
a democratic nation in its own rights, 
it is still a part of the British empire 
with a nominal representative of King . 
George VI, in the person of the gov- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Obio. January, 1947. 
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ernor-general, residing in Ottawa. Re- 
cently a new governor-general arrived 
in the Dominion, the dashing hero of 
North Africa, Lord Alexander, Vis- 
count of Tunis. 

Slightly smaller in area than the 
U.S., Canada has nine provinces and 
two territories, the Yukon and the 
Northwest, both administered from 
Ottawa. 

The last named comprises about one- 
third of the country’s total area and is 
a wilderness of rock, tundra, countless 
lakes and great rivers, with a popula- 
tion of some 12,000, mostly Indians 
and Eskimos. Many observers today 
believe the territories will be in the 
front line of a future war, for more 
than one reason. Not only are they 
strategically located for a trans-Polar 
attack on the North American con- 
tinent, but they contain one of the 
greatest deposits of uratiium in the 
world. And uranium, in case anyone 
has become hazy, is the chief com- 
ponent of the atomic bomb. 

Despite its traditional tie-up with 
Great Britain, Canada is about as self- 
ruling as countries come. Its govern- 
ment is chosen every five years on the 
basis of representation by population. 
There is an attempt being made to 
change this system somewhat, but no 
action can be taken unless the British 
North Americafi act is amended, 
which means the matter will have to 
go before the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, the highest court in the British 
empire. 

Ottawa, Ontario, the national cap- 
ital, is to Canada what Washington is 





House of Commons are elected. Sen- 
ators are government appointees whose 
jobs last a lifetime. 

Every bill must be passed by the 


House of Commons and the Senate 


and receive the signature of the gov- 
ernor-general before becoming law, 
Bills receive three readings in each 
house. The Senate, being the senior 
body, has the theoretical power of 
veto. In practice, however, its functions 
are those of criticism and study of the 
legislation passed by the House of 
Commons. 

This seems to imply that the Cana- 
dian Senate is merely a useless and ex- 
pensive appendage. Many Canadians 
have this very opinion and think an 
appendectomy should be performed. 
A second school of thought, however, 
believes the Senate to be a sound in- 
stitution, as it is made up of older and 
more experienced statesmen whose ad- 
vice has a steadying influence on the 
younger and more impetuous mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

The actual mechanics of govern- 
ment are carried out by the prime min- 
ister and his cabinet. The prime min- 
ister is the leader of the party voted 
in by the majority of the citizens and 
he picks the ministers from among his 
own party members. 

Today the prime minister is veteran 
William Lyon MacKenzie King, who 
has just completed his 21st year as Can- 


ada’s chief-executive, a record unsut- 


February 
to the U.S., the center of government, — 
Two groups comprise the Dominion 
Parliament, the House of Commons 
and the Senate. Members for the 
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passed in the Doniinion’s history. His 
Liberal‘party enjoys an over-all major- 
ity inthe House ‘and’ attributes ‘its 
strength and popularity ‘to the idealism 
of Canada’s only Catholic prime Min- 
ister, ‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was in 
power for 15 years before his ‘death 
in 1919. He was also the first and only 
French-Canadian to hold that office. 
But Anglo-Saxon::and Frenchman, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, consider 
him Canada’s greatest statesman. 

The national and ‘racial origins in 
€anada are as variegated as in the 
U.S. In the wheatlands of Manitoba, 
Alberta, and’ Saskatchewan we find 
Poles, Ukrainians, Finns, ‘Russians, 
Germans, Norwegians and Minnesota 
Swedes living side’ by side with Anglo- 
Saxons. In British Columbia, Chinése, 
Hindus are and, until lately, Japanese 
were, much in evidence, In the fruit 
belt of southern Ontario the old Anglo- 
Canadian stock perpetuates the solid 
conservative ideas for’ which that prov- 
ince is noted. In Quebec the prolific 
French-Canadians cling to their age- 
old traditions, language, and religion. 
Predominant in the Maritimes are the 
United Empire Loyalists, whose fore- 
fathers came to’ Canada from New 
England rather than live under the 
then “renegade” U.S. 

Racial tolerance is practiced sisi 
better in Canada than in the U.S. 
While serving in the Canadian Army, 
Ihave seen Negro, Japanese-Canadian, 
and Chinese-Canadian commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers living 
inthe Same quarters with white-skin- 
ned officers. In the few cities where it 
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is still an act of ‘courtesy for a gentle- 
finan to offer’ a‘bus or’ streetcar seat to 
a lady, it is general practice for a a white 
man to surrender his chair to a colored 
woman. In Montreal the’ sight of a 
white girl dining’ out’ with a Negro is 
not an uncommon sight. While these 
facts ‘may horrify some of our friends 
in the southern states—(and in some 
northern states) they nevertheless ex- 
hibit one’ principle of true Christianity, 
which says that we are all brothers 
under the skin. 

By far the largest province in Cana- 
da is Quebec, almost three times the 
size of Texas. The southern portion of 
this immense land mass is in the same 
latitude as northern Oregon while the 
upper tip ‘reaches northward to the 
latitude of Fairbanks, Alaska. In the 
south there are rich crops of grain 
and fruit. In the north Eskimos carry 
on their primitive activities of fishing 
and hunting for a living. 

Found in 1608 by Samuel de Cham- 
plain, a French navigator, Quebec was 
the property of France for 151 years. 
In 1759, after a bitter three-year strug- 
gle, General Montcalm lost New 
France to British General Samuel 
Wolfe at the epic battle of the Plains 
of Abraham near Quebec, where both 
generals were killed. 

Two centuries under the Union Jack 
have served only to bring the French- 
Canadians closer together. Their lan- 
guage remains French, purer than that 
spoken in Paris, Quebec’ Frenchmen 
will tell you. Their family ties are re- 
markably strong and their Catholic 
faith unshakable. , 
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How Terror Rules Yugoslavia : 


Zeesooeeeessesee By BOGDAN RADITSA segesceccosoooes 


“Animal Farm” .03339 OHO PYRELORES 


Condensed from the American Mercury* 


N MY RETURN to the U.S. after 

living for almost a year in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, I was most impressed by 
the failure of Americans to under- 
stand the dynamics of life under com- 
munists. The nature of the terror in 
that country is only dimly. compre- 
hended. Even for new government offi- 
cials in Yugoslavia (I was one myself) 
it was difficult to see at first how com- 
pletely Tito governed by fear. 

To understand what is going on in 
Yugoslavia one must appreciate the 
full impact of communist rule at every 
level of life. There is no escape; the 
government is everywhere. 

Let me describe the anatomy of or- 
ganized fear in Zagreb, capital of the 
so-called People’s Republic of Croatia. 
Zagreb is an old medieval city which 
developed in the spirit of the western 
feudal and Roman Catholic tradition; 
its people have always been proud of 
autonomous rights and privileges. 

Like other Yugoslav cities, Zagreb 
is ruled by a local odbor, of the Na- 
tional Front; this corresponds to the 
Russian soviet. The city is divided into 
several districts, each called a rejon, 
Each rejon is further divided into 
street units, each with its own street 
committee (ulicnt odbor), as in the 


Soviet Union. Finally, each street unit 


is split so that on this lowest level every 
person can be intimately acquainted 
with everyone’s affairs. 

The head of the street committee is 
a member of the communist party, re- 
ferred to simply as The Party. He is 
usually selected from among the most 
fanatical members. The street bosses 
represent the government in their dis- 
tricts, and in their limited field enjoy 
unlimited sovereignty. There is no ap- 
peal from their decisions, Through 
street committees they issue all ration 
cards, for food, coal, and every other 
necessity. 

The personnel of every street com- 
mittee includes a so-called public prose- 
cutor. He is always a man thoroughly 
trusted by the party. His functions 
have nothing in common with ordi- 
nary judicial processes, his principal 
duty being to issue the indispensable 
karakteristika, a paper describing the 
holder’s political convictions and be- 
havior. Without a favorable karakter- 
istika no one can get a job. 

Before issuing a karakteristika, the 
public prosecutor solicits testimony 
from party members who know the 
applicant as well as from the superin- 


tendent of his apartment building. The — 


4570 Lexington Ave., New York City, 22. December, 1946. 
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superintendent is a man of great im- 
portance, with whom it is essential te 
remain on geod terms, Each: night, at 
a designated hour, he locks the en 
trance. No tenant may have keys to 
the main. door, and to get in after 
desing one must ring. The superin- 
tendent admits no one without ques- 
tioning him about his activities that 
evening, and answers are systematical- 
ly reported to the public. Prosecutor. 

The building superintendent i is re- 
sponsible for informing the citizens of 
political meetings, telling them when 
to put banners on their windows, and 
keeping a close check on their visitors. 
He reports anything out of the ordi- 
nary to the public prosecutor. 

Street committees meet weekly for 
all citizens in their jurisdictions. At- 
tendance is supposed to be. optional, 
but the consequences of nonattendance 
are usually felt at the next distribution 
of ration tickets. The meeting is gen- 
erally opened by a party official, who 
delivers a speech on the spirit of Stalin 
and Lenin, the glorious Red army, the 
intrigues of Anglo-American capital- 
ism, the menace of domestic reaction 
and fascism. Afterwards there is dis- 
cussion. Everyone is encouraged to 
speak on the attitude of his neighbors, 
to comment on their mood, their en- 
thusiasm, and especially their activi- 
ties. One of the most damning accusa- 
liens is that of “insufficient activity.” 
This means that the citizen in ques- 
tion does not iake an active role in 
the New Life, is a reactionary, perhaps 
even a sympathizer with the western 
democracies, an Anglophile, the high- 
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est crime. Meetings induce in nom 
party citizens a state of perpetual, 

nerve-wracking insecurity... ~ 

I once attended a aihoring at which 
a party official made the usual speech 
denouncing King Peter, Mihailovich, 
Archbishop Stepinac, and the peasant 
leader Machek. The audience listened 
in silence. After the speech: the official 
and his aides began to question those 
present, calling on them loudly by 
name. 

“You, Drugarica (Comrade) Anka, 
what do you think about Stepinac?” 

Drugarica Anka, a highly religious 
woman, could get out no word, and 
began to cry. The official then declared 
that.Archbishop Stepinac was a cham- 
pion of international reaction, that he 
was strongly linked with the faseist, 
anti-Slavic Vatican, which was plan- 
ning to intervene in Yugoslav domestic 
affairs, overthrow the, people’s demoe- 
racy and restore the bankrupt reaction- 
ary dictatorship. 

Street committees are “elected.” 
Election meetings are called by party 
members. A prepared list of names is 
read out. If anyone has the temerity to 
criticize the selections he is immedi- 
ately denounced, The party organiza- 
tion in full force vilifies the critic as 
a reactionary, an Anglophile, a man 
who sides with the forces of interna- 
tional reaction. Later his karakterisuka 
will be revised and at the next distribu- 
tion of cards his ration will be reduced. 

Thus the street committee is elected 
by the “free expression of the popular 
will.” Street committees elect the sec- 
tion committees, which in turn elect 
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the city committees, and so on to the 
higher agencies of the regime. This 
is the “new-democracy” as it functions 
in practice. 

‘We had weekly discussions at the 
Ministry of Information in Belgrade, 
too. One typical meeting went like 
this. 

The assistant minister, a high party 
official, discussed the atomic bomb. 
Anglo-American reaction, he said, was 
using the atomic bomb to stop the 
process of the people’s revolution and 
encourage domestic reaction. But Rus- 
sia also had a bomb, although she did 
not say much about it because she 
thought in terms of peace. Nobody, he 
concluded, could stop the new democ- 
racy and the rising Slavs on their his- 
toric march. 

After the speech the discussion turn- 
ed, as usual, to a personal investigation 
of ministry employees. Drugarica Ma- 
ra, the treasurer of the ministry, got 
up to announce that she had been col- 
lecting money for orphans; certain 
men refused to contribute, claiming 
they had already given to street com- 
mittees and had no more money. Such 
men, she said, her voice “rising, were 
bourgeois reactionaries, corrupted by 
the loot they had stolen during the 
war. They always seemed to be the 
ones who owned two suits, a bad sign. 
But worst of all, it was apparent they 
were not interested in the new life! 
One of the accused fell to the floor un- 
conscious. Another was sternly asked 
his opinion of Mihailovich and King 
Peter. He answered, trembling,- that 

they. were reactionaries, traitors, ene- 


mies of the people. The group was 
then dismissed and left in silence, each 
man averting his eyes from his neigh 
bors. 

Usually weekly discussions © are 
wound up with a party member mak- 
ing a few “constructive suggestions” 
about “voluntary” labor. This is work 
performed on Sundays or in evenings 
after the regular working day. Mostly 
it involves: manual labor, working on 
railroads, river dams, highways. Those 
who do not volunteer have the fact 
noted on their karakteristikas; they im- 
mediately become targets of official dis- 
trust. 

Everyone who works belongs to a 
syndicate, which supervises his politi- 
cal indoctrination during his working 
hours. The syndicates are like street 
committees; they have their own week- 
ly political meetings, discussions, ap- 
peals for “voluntary” work, and so on. 
Also, they can issue cards for extra 
rations to the well-behaved. Without 
an extra card, life becomes extremely 
difficult. 

The task of whipping Yugoslavia 
into line is carried on with maximum 
publicity. Every street and public insti- 
tution has its own wall newspaper, a 
kind of public record for each indi- 


vidual’s enthusiasm for the “new de-_ 


mocracy.” Each man and woman is 
given a certain number of points for 
doing “voluntary” labor, and the wall 
newspapers carry scores for everyone 
in the neighborhood. A low score is 
equivalent to a public statement of 
pro-fascist leanings. 

In Yugoslavia every worker labors 
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more than ten hours a day. Workers 
have no power to strike, as their em- 
ployer is the state, ic., the. party. 
Strikes are a weakness of. bourgeois 
states, it is explained. Everyone, man 
or woman, works cight hours at a 
regular place of employment, after 
‘which he must give one hour of “vol- 
untary work” to the party, another 
hour for reconstruction of the country, 
and additional time for various kinds 
of public service. Sunday is dedicated 
to “veluntary” manual labor. 

“Voluntary” labor is not the only 
matter scored on the wall newspapers. 
One may pick up extra points, and get 
on good terms with his street commit- 
tee, by participating in the reading 
dubs, the krushoks. Those are weekly 
gatherings at which someone will read 
aloud from the daily newspapers. In- 
asmuch as all papers are government 
controlled, most citizens consider read- 
ing them a waste of time; hence the 
krushoks. The reading clubs also pro- 
mote public discussions as another 
means of investigating personal lives. 

But perhaps the most important 
function of all meetings and “volun- 
tary” labor is that they enable the gov- 
ernment to keep a constant check on 
all activities. Yugoslavs no longer have 
anything resembling spare time during 
which to talk over their opinions of 
the “new democracy.” 

All school children from the lowest 
grades are subjected to intensive politi- 
cal indoctrination: In public schools in 
Zagreb children just learning to write 
afe given composition assignments on 
such subjects as the October Revolu- 
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tion, the great Lenin, the communist 
party as the spearhead of the fight 
against fascism, and Stalin and Tito 
as victors over fascism. 

Students are not subject to super- 
vision by either street committees or 
syndicates. Their lives are regulated by 
special student committees which 
check on their activities both im school 
and at home. Every school has its own 
organization, with a class committee 
for each class, comprising a chairman, 
a secretary, and the members of the 
class. Through the class committee 
both pupils and teachers are kept 
abreast of the latest party line. Class 
committees answer to school commit- 
tees, which are ultimately responsible 
to the Youth Organization of Yugo- 
slavia. 

One of the most terrifying features 
of the totalitarian state is its practice 
of promoting fear and mutual distrust 
in families. A girl in the 4th class: of 
Zagreb college was instructed to inves 
tigate confidentially, the political atti- 
tude of her schoolmates’ families, The 
parents, who become aware of. this 
kind of scrutiny, do not dare to talk 
freely before their children, much less 
attempt to counteract party indoctrina- 
tion. I have often seen parents. stop 
talking when their children came 
home from school or party meetings. 
Children’s: reports are presented to 
school and street committees and have 
an important bearing on the parents’ 
karakteristikas. 

Reports of school committees. also 
determine which students may: con- 
tinue their studies. I know of 14 boys 
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build a new teaching corps. After four 
weeks of training, men and women 
(generally partisan veterans) are con: _ 


in one Zagreb high school who were 
not graduated because, according to 
their committee’s report, they main- 
tained an antinational ‘attitude, 'i.c., 
did not accept communism. Whereas 
in the first days after liberation most 
students voted against abolition of ‘re- 
ligious teachings in the schools, they 
have now become more careful. Many 
take pains to participate in every 
“spontaneous” demonstration. They 
are advised by their parents to do so 
in order to continue their education 
and safeguard their parents’ existence. 
School committees have weekly 
meetings, complete with speeches and 
discussions, appeals for “voluntary” 
work, student prosecutors and wall 
newspapers. School committees also 
have the function of reporting “devia- 
tions” on the part of teachers to the 
secret police (OZNA). 
Pressure is constantly exerted on 
_ teachers. One ‘professor I knew in 
Zagreb was told by the school officials 
that the teaching of history was to be 
changed. They gave him a new book, 


a translation of a text written by a. 


certain Mishulin, which is used in the 
Soviet Union. The book was obviously 
designed for Russia only. It has not a 
word about Serbs, Croats or Slovenes, 
not one reference to Yugoslav history. 
It contains the interesting information 
that. Jesus Christ never existed, and 
that the whole story was manufactured 
by the: Roman slaves in their fight 
against the ruling class of the Ist cen- 
tury. The history of the 19th century 
is analyzed entirely in Marxian terms, 

Special schools have been set up to 


sidered qualified for grade schools. In 
the Dalmatian town of Kistanje, the 


secretary of the town committee con — 
fided that the new teachers were much 


better than the old. “They know what 


we want to teach the people. The old 


teachers are all saboteurs and reaction- 


aries. 

In traveling about I had opportuni- 
ties to talk confidentially to many 
young men and women. Some had 
been in Tito’s army. Almost all had 
once been enthusiastic about the demo- 
cratic slogans and promises of the 
partisans. But when I spoke to them 
I found them broken, their ideals van- 
ishing, living in terror. 

Danka was a young girl who had 
entered the partisan movement in a 
blaze of enthusiasm. Because of her 
extensive knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages she was often used by the party 
to negotiate with Anglo-American 
allies in her neighborhood. “I wanted 
to help,” she told me. “They sent me 
to the nearest Anglo-American outpost 
to ask for jeeps, trucks, and other 
things. I usually obtained what I went 
for. That made them suspicious. When 
I succeeded I was immediately ‘dis- 
trusted, and if I did not succeed they 
accused me of not. being: sufficiently 
active. I couldn’t stand it any more.” 

Danka’s karakteristika accumulated 
a number of dangerous entries. Event- 
ually she fled the country. “Everyone 
who comes from the West, or has a 
western culture, is distrusted,” -she 
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said. “The distrust kills your will for 
action. It spreads only fear. And when 
you are taken by fear the party can 
do anything it wants with you.” 

In short, one can do nothing but 
accept the maxim that “Tito is always 
right.” : 

Any deviation from the way of life 
prescribed by the party leads directly 
to the people’s courts, one of the cruel- 
est means of intimidation devised by 
the regime. Judges in these courts are 
invariably men who know no law, but 
who are good party members. Courts 
follow the Russian techniques closely. 
The audience of party sympathizers 
continually interrupts, hissing the de- 
fendant and hooting down his attorney 
(who cannot be counted on for a vigor- 
ous defense anyway). Witnesses are 
often taken from the courtroom gal- 
lery to further the impression that “the 
people” are the judges in the new 
Yugoslavia; actually judicial processes 
are less democratic than lynch law.* 

People’s courts have banned all ene- 

*See CaTHo.ic DicEst, Jan., 1947, p. 71. 


mies of the regime. They have takent 
over almost all private property. The 
constitution guarantees the right of 
private property, and so expropriation 
takes place only indirectly, through 
conviction for “collaboration.” 

But before the people’s courts every 
property owner or private employer 
is a collaborationist, fascist, war crimi- 
nal or profiteer. I know of an indus- 
trialist in Zagreb whose oil business 
had been requisitioned by the Germans 
during the war. He was therefore con- 
sidered a collaborationist, and his prop- 
erty was duly confiscated. 

In this manner the government has 
taken over all important financial and 
commercial establishments, and as- 
sumed control over all communication. 
Directors and board members of ex- 
propriated companies have been im- 
prisoned or sent to forced-labor gangs. 
Even many small shopkeepers have 
had the same fate. Among Serbian 
peasants the saying goes that even the 
hens were collaborationists, because 
they laid eggs for the Germans, 
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One fold, one shepherd 


BYZANTINE 


By STEPHEN POBUTSKY 


Father Pobutsky is pastor of St. John’s 
Ukrainian Catholic church, Detroit, Michigan, 
and is of Ukrainian descent. 


HERE ARE many details peculiar 
to the Byzantine or Greek Ukrai- 


nian rite. The Sign of the Cross so 
often made during the divine services 
by Catholics of the rite is made by join- 
ing the three fingers of the right hand 
to express the belief in the Blessed 
Trinity, and crossing one’s self from 
right to left, not as the Latins, from 
left to the right. 

There are different rules for fasting 
and abstinence, but they differ from 
the other Catholic rites in being more 
numerous and more rigorous than 
those to which Catholics of the Latin 
rite are accustomed. 

For the administration of some of 
the sacraments, Ukrainians have other 
ceremonies and prayers, but the es- 
sence of them is always the same as in 
Latin or other Catholic rites. Con- 
firmation is administered immediately 
after Baptism. The child is anointed 
with holy chrism on the forehead, eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, ears, chest, hands and 
feet. The form is, “The seal of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The Holy Eucharist is administered 
under both species. Consecrated par- 
ticles are put into the chalice. A golden 
spoon is used for giving Holy Com- 
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munion to the faithful. This golden 
spoon, just as the chalice, is consecrated 


by the bishop. 
The reservation of the Blessed Saora- 
ment in the tabernacle and Viaticum 


for the dying is under one species only, — 


Needless to say, all Catholics of other 
rites may approach Holy Communion 
in the Byzantine rite. The Byzantine 
altar bread (called prosphora) is of 
leavened bread, simply made with 
pure wheat flour, yeast and water. 
There are differences in liturgy, li- 
turgical language, music, vestments, 
customs, canon law and calendar. 
Ukrainians still follow the Julian cal- 
endar, which is 13 days behind the 
Gregorian and is inexact astronomt- 
cally. The Ukrainians would like to 
follow the Gregorian calendar,, but 
surprising as it might seem, the chief 
opposition comes from Rome. 

The Divine Office corresponds to 
that of the Roman Breviary, but the 
composition is different. The Office 
starts with Vespers, followed by Com- 
pline. The night Office comprises Ma- 
tins, Prime, Terce, Sext, and None. 
They are all exceedingly long. The 
complete Office is said in monasteries 
only. It has been abbreviated for the 
diocesan clergy. 

Ukrainians of the Byzantine rite 
have three liturgies or ways of offer- 


*At the Deanery Conferences of the Archdiocese of Detroit, Nov. 15, 1943, 
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ing Mass: the old liturgy of St. ‘Basil \ ‘cal celibacy was never the rule for the 


the Great, that of St. John Chrysostom, 
and the presanctifying liturgy of Pope 
$t. Gregory the Great. St. Basil’s now 
isused only ten times a-year, namely, 
on all Sundays of Lent except Palm 
Sunday, on Holy Thursday, Holy Sat- 
| urday, Christmas Eve, Epiphany, and 
"the feast of St. Basil (the same as New 

Year's day). On all other days, the 
liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, a 
shorter form of St. Basil’s, is celebrated. 
The liturgy of the Presanctified is cele- 
brated now on Wednesday and Friday 
during Lent, also on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of Holy Week. In the 
Latin rite, the Presanctified Mass is 
celebrated on Good Friday only. Mass 
is never celebrated on Good Friday 
by Ukrainian priests; other i impressive 
services and solemn processions are 
held instead. 

Of all the matters for discussion aris- 
ing out of the customs of the Eastern 
nites, none is more frequently debated 

| than that of clerical marriage. It is a 
common saying that a Greek Catholic 
priest may marry. The exact truth is 
this: the Byzantine Church, with the 
approbation of the Apostolic See, al- 
lows a married man, after.he has com- 
pleted philosophical and theological 
studies, to be ordained a priest. But a 
Priest may never marry. However, a 
man ordained after marriage may con- 
tinue to live in the married state. 

The idea of a celibate clergy has 
become firmly rooted in the Western 
Catholic consciousness. It took more 
than a thousand years for it to become 
general in the West. In the East, cleri- 
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lower clergy. There the normal law is 
that a married man, after completing 
his studies, may be ordained to. the 
diaconate and priesthood: and retain 
his wife. He may not be married after 
receiving the diaconate, nor, if his wife 
dies, marry again. Bishops must be 
single. The observance of celibacy by 
the Byzantine clergy is spreading rap- 
idly in their own countries, and. here 
in America, the bishops do not advance 
married men to Holy Orders any 
longer. 

Though Ukrainians of the Byzan- 
tine rite differ from Latin Catholics 
in many important matters of disci- 
pline, liturgy and Canon Law, they are 
one with them in faith, morals, and 
adherence to the Pope. The Ukrain- 
ians are an important factor in the 
concept of the universal Church. The 
earliest and some of the greatest Doc- 
tors of the Church were of the Eastern 
rite. To keep their faith and their rite 
Eastern Catholics have suffered the 
most ghastly persecutions, and _ still 
have to surmount unimaginable dif_- 
culties. Pope Benedict XIV expressed 
most appropriately the mind of the 
Church regarding the Eastern. Cath- 
olics by saying, “We want all to be 
Catholics, but not all to be Latins.” 

During the past few years the Cath- 
olic world has experienced an awaken- 
ing of interest in the Eastern or Byzan- 
tine Churches. Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical letter, Rerum Orientalium, 
of 1928, exhorted the bishops to culti- 
vate the study of the Eastern rites, 
pointing out the duty of Catholic uni- 
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versitics to establish chairs of Oriental 
studies. Moreover, he said, every theo- 
logical seminary should have a pro- 
fessor who would be. able to give at 
least some elementary instructions on 
Oriental subjects. | 

In the Catholic Church there are 
more than 20 different ways or rites 
of expressing essentials of Catholicism. 
A rite may be defined as a manner of 
performing the various services of di- 
vine worship, the particular way in 
which a Church carries out the sacred 
functions, Mass, the sacraments, the 
Divine Office, and other ceremonies 
and public devotions. It is necessary to 
distinguish what is essential or gen- 
eral in religion, and what is accessory, 
and often, merely local. Dogma, of 
course, is essential and vital. All Cath- 
olics of all different rites believe the 
same truths of faith; as regards the 
outward expression of dogma, they act 
according to the rite to which they 
belong. In offering Mass, the bread and 
wine are essential, as are the words of 
Consecration and Communion; but 
the ceremonies which precede, accom- 
pany, and follow are accessory and sec- 
ondary. In the administration of the 
sacraments, matter, form and inten- 
tion are essential; but the ceremonies 
and prayers are only accessory. Cere- 
monies and prayers develop locally to 
meet local needs. In them the Catholic 
rites may differ. Minor differences exist 
among various Religious Orders of the 
Latin rite itself. Each Order is gov- 
erned by its own peculiar rule of life, 
and has its own ‘spirit, its particular 
work and even its own ‘distinctive 
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habit. Each Order has its own superi- 
ors, with its own general at the head, 
Many of the older Orders have their 
own liturgies, differing more or less 
from the Roman ceremonial. Never- 
theless, all these Religious are members " 
of the Catholic Church; all are subject 
to the same general law.of the Church 
and to the central authority of Romie. 
In the derivative sense, a Catholic 
rite means a group of persons within © 
the Church having their own liturgy’ 
and liturgical language, with their own ' 
local ecclesiastical government, priests, 
bishops and archbishops, and very 
often a patriarch. The patriarch is 
elected by the archbishops and bishops 
of the rite, usually in the presence of 
a delegate of the Pope, and election is 
valid only if ratified by the Pope. The 
archbishops and bishops are directly 
responsible to their patriarch, subject 
always to the general law of the 
Church and to the Pope. Occasionally 
the Eastern bodies of Catholics are 
referred to as “Churches,” and some- 
times collectively as the “Oriental or 
Eastern Church.” This appellation is 
correct only in the secondary sense in 
which we speak of the American Cath- 
olic Church, meaning thereby that por- 
tion of the Catholic Church within 
the confines of the U. S. 
The origin of the different rites 
hearkens back to the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. The Apostles left for us, only’ 
in the most general way, the practice 
of meeting together fer prayer, reading 
the Scriptures, singing psalms, and 
especially for the Breaking of Bread. ” 
This latter was of course the chief” 
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thing, as our Lord had commanded. 
$t; Luke writes thus of the first Chris- 
tians, “And they wefe persevering in 
the doctrine of the. Apostles, and in 
the communication of the Breaking of 
Bread, and in prayers.” The story of 
the Last Supper in the New Testament 
gives us the general outline of the rite. 
St. Matthew describes the scene, “And 
whilst they were at supper, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed and broke, and gave 
to His disciples and said, “Take ye 
and eat. This is My Body.. This is My 
Blood.’” The early Christians took 
bread and wine, gave thanks, broke 
the bread, and said again His own 
words, They then received Com- 
munion, They certainly also said pray- 
ers and read parts of the Scriptures. 
This office gradually crystallized into 
liturgy and developed into different 
forms or rites according to different 
peoples, countries, or places. Nor did 
anyone feel the need of uniformity of 
fite.. The faith was the same every- 
where, and the essence of the liturgy 
was the same. As to particular cere- 
monies that, grew up and the prayers 
and language used, each congregation 
was content to let others follow local 
customs. 

From the earliest times the Christian 
world was divided into three parts, 
called patriarchates. One was in the 
West, presided over by the Pope as 
patriarch. In the East there were origi- 
nally two, Antioch and Alexandria. 
Later two more were added, Jerusa- 
lem, at the Council of Nicaea in 325, 
and Constantinople in. 381. The Pope 
of Rome had supreme jurisdiction over 
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them all, But apart from this consid- 
eration, each patriarch was,.in. local, 
matters, independent within his patri-, 
archate. e 

At first the language of the liturgy 
was always the spoken language of 
the community. The Christian com- 
munity in Rome was originally Greek- 
speaking, and, in consequence, until 
the middle of the 3rd century, Greek . 
was the language of the Roman or 
Latin liturgy. By that time, however, 
Latin had become the spoken lan-. 
guage, and the liturgy was consequent- 
ly translated into Latin, while other 
languages were, from time to time,, 
adopted locally. Persons not. familiar 
with the various rites are apt to sup- 
pose that Latin is. the only liturgical, 
language in use in the Catholic 
Church. There are, in fact, 12 lan- 
guages in which Mass is said every 
day of the year, namely, Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, Syriac (Aramaic), Armenian, 
Georgian, Arabic, Church Slavonic, 
Rumanian, Magyar, Geez and Malaya-. 
lam. 

The principal rites were evolved. 
from the patriarchal Sees, All others 
are simply modifications of the prin-.. 
cipal rites. The Roman or Western 
patriarchate embraces the Roman, Am- 
brosian, Gallican, and Mozarabic rites, 
besides many monastic liturgies, such. 
as the Carthusian, Carmelite, and Do- 
minican rites, A special Roman. con-. 
gregation called the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church has been: 
created and.is presided over by the - 
Pope himself to handle all matters pes . 
taining to the Eastern Church... 
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The liturgy of the Mass, which is 
the center of all religious services, de- 
veloped into five distinct rites in the 
East. 

The Alexandrian rite, comprising 
about 33,000 Copts in Egypt, and 
30,000 Ethiopians in East Africa, in 
its present form was developed and 
crystallized from the liturgy known 
as St. Mark’s. The liturgical language 
was originally Greek, but the Greek 
liturgy of St. Mark gave way to the 
Byzantine liturgy. The liturgical lan- 
guage of the Copts is Coptic, the 
language of the pharaohs. The first 
church of this rite in the western hemi- 
sphere has just been founded by Father 
Thomay in the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago. The Ethiopian liturgy is but an 
expanded version of St. Mark’s. The 
Ethiopic rite is so conservative that it 
still embodies many old Jewish cus- 
toms. At present the Ethiopians are 
using the Roman Mass in their own 
language because their liturgical books 
are being revised according to the best 
Ethiopic liturgical traditions. The li- 
turgical language is Geez. 

The Antiochene (West Antiochene) 
rite, comprising about 70,000 Syrians 
in the Near East and the U. S., 366,000 
Maronites in the Near East and the 
U.S., and 25,000 Malankarese in In- 
dia, in its present form was developed 
from the liturgy of St. James. It is the 
oldest rite and the source of more 
derived rites than any other. The litur- 
gical language of the Maronites is 
Syriac, also called Syro-Aramaic, which 
was the language spoken by Christ. 
The liturgical language of the Malan- 
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karese is the vernacular Malayalam, 
the latest liturgical language to be - 
mitted by the Holy See. 


TheChaldean rite, comprising has 


96,000 Chaldeans in the Near East, 
and 535,000 Malabarese in India, is 
sometimes called the Syrian rite. It 


developed in its present form from the. 


liturgy of St. Thaddeus and St. Mark. 
The liturgical language is Syrian. The 
Malabarese call themselves the “Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas.” 

The Armenian rite, tibenbaila 
about 100,000 Armenians in the Near 
East and the U. S., in its present form 
was developed from the liturgy of St. 
Basil and is the only liturgy used by 
the Armenians, whether Monophysite 
or Catholic. The liturgical language is 
Armenian. 

The Byzantine rite is by far the 
most widespread of the Eastern rites 
because of the influence of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople. All other rites 
and liturgies in the East might have 
been changed to his own by the am- 
bitious Patriarch of Constantinople, 
had not the Turks invaded Europe. 
In its present form the Byzantine de- 
veloped from the liturgies of St. Basil 
the Great and St. John Chrysostom. 
Originally, the liturgical language was 
Greek, and this rite is sometimes loose- 
ly called the Greek rite. The Byzantine 
rite has ten divisions, using seven dif- 
ferent languages: Bulgars, in Bulgaria, 
comprising about 6,000 Catholics; 
Greeks, in Greece, Turkey, and the 
Near East, comprising about 3,000; 
Hungarians, numbering about 140,- 
000 Catholics in Hungary; Italo- 
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Greeks, numbering 60;000 in Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and in the U.S., the only 
Orientals that have remained in com- 
munion with the Holy See since before 
the Eastern schism; Melchites, num- 
bering about 167,000 in the Near East 
and in the U.S., Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt; Yugoslavs, numbering about 
42,000 in Yugoslavia, Boznia, and 
Croatia; Russians, comprising about 
21,000 in Russia, America, the Far 
East, Lithuania, France and China; 
Rumanians, numbering about 1,500,- 
000 in Rumania, Wallachia, and the 
U.S.; Carpatho-Ruthenians (Rusins), 
in Europe numbering over half a mil- 
lion, in the U.S., 300,000, with more 
than 150 priests and 175 churches un- 
der the jurisdiction of Bishop Basil 
Takach of Homestead, Pa.; Ukrain- 
lans, comprising more than 6 million 
Catholics in East Galicia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
the U. S. and South America. 

The Ukrainians are the largest 
group of the Catholic bodies following 
the Byzantine rite. The majority live 
in Galicia, or Western Ukraine, once 
a part of Austria, then annexed to 
Poland, and now under Soviet Russia. 
Those Ukrainians living in Galicia and 
those who have emigrated from that 
province prefer to be called Ukrain- 
ians, The term Ruthenian is applied 
only to their religious rite. They were 
tobbed not only of their land by their 
greedy neighbors, but even of their 
food name, “Ukrainian.” In Russia 
they were called Little Russians, ‘a 
fame they abhor. In Hungary they 
were called Rusnaks; in Austria, Ru- 
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thenians. Those three terms denote the 
same national group of Ukrainians. 

The Ukrainian Catholics are of 
greater interest than any of the other 
Eastern Catholic rites. They have 3,575 
priests, one metropolitan, and 13 bish- 
ops. Most of them are in the Ukrain- 
ian province of Galicia or Western 
Ukraine, now annexed to Soviet Rus- 
sia. Archbishop (and Count) Andrew 
Sheptytsky, internationally known 
scholar, called by Ukrainians the “Fa- 
ther of the Ukrainians,” resides in 
Lwow (Lemberg), Galicia. He was 
imprisoned by schismatic Russians 
in the Ist World War, and kept a pris- 
oner for three years. During the 2nd 
World War, despite paralysis, he re- 
mained active in mind and leadership, 
as spiritual head of the largest group 
of Eastern Catholics in the world.’ 

Almost half a million Catholic 
Ukrainians of the Byzantine rite have 
settled in the U.S. and as many in 
Canada: In the U.S. they form a dio- 
cese created by the Holy See with 165 
churches and 118 priests. They also 
have two bishops of their own, Bishop 
Constantine Bohachevsky, who resides 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and his auxiliary, 
Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, OSBM, 
who resides at the Ukrainian Catholic 
seminary in Stamford, Conn. 

The first Catholic parish of the By- 
zantine Ukrainian rite in America was 
opened in 1886 in Shenandoah, Pa. In 
1907 Pope Pius X appointed a bishop 
for the Ukrainians, the Most Rev. 
Soter Ortynski. After his death in 
1916, the Holy See established two dis- 
tinct Apostolic administrators, Very 
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Rev. Peter Poniatishin for the Ukrain- 
ians, and Very Rev. Gabriel Martiak 
for the Carpatho-Rusins. Eight years 
afterward, Rome appointed two bish- 
ops, one for the Ukrainians, and one 
for the Carpatho-Rusins, with com- 
plete jurisdiction throughout the U. S. 

In Canada the Ukrainians have two 
bishops, Bishop Basil Ladyka, who re- 
sides in Winnipeg, and his auxiliary, 
Bishop Neil Sawaryn. 

The Ukrainian people attribute their 
conversion to Christianity to the pow- 
erful influence of the Princess Olga 
and her grandson, Grand Duke Vlady- 
mir I. She was baptized in 957, prob- 
ably in Constantinople, and he received 
Baptism on the day of his marriage 
with Anna, sister of the Greek Em- 
peror, Basil II. It was during his reign 
that the Ukrainians embraced Chris- 
tianity in the year 988. 

Deeply convinced that his people 
should worship the true God with 
ceremony and due respect, Grand 
Duke Vladymir, also known as the 
“Apostolic Prince,” sent out envoys to 
various countries to search for a sacred 
rite. After performing their mission to 
the best of their ability, they reported 
to their ruler. They narrated their im- 
pressions of services seen in Bulgaria, 
Germany and. Greece; but it was in 
Constantinople that they witnessed 
the greatest marvels. They related, “At 
last we came to the Greeks in Con- 
stantinople. There we thought we were 
in heaven, for, in truth, it is’ impos- 
sible to find on earth such richness 
and magnificence.” Pleased with the 
report, Vladymir invited missionaries 


to propagate the Christian faith in me ee 
rite. 

Since the services in Constantinople — 
were evidently in the classical language \ 
of the Greeks, the conversion of the | 
Slav races inspired Sts. Cyril and Me. | 
thodius to celebrate the liturgy in the 
Slavonic, which is used to this day, 
Schism was brought about in Con 
stantinople in 1054, but it was not until ” 
the 12th century that any Ukrainians — 
succumbed, Then heresy and schism 
tore large sections of the East away 
from the truth, just as Protestantism 
later tore large portions away in the 
West. Only some six million Ukrain- 
ians remained within the fold while 
the others constitute a vast majority 
who use the same rite but are schis- 
matical in their belief. 

The code, Cum Data Fuerit, issued 
by the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, March 1, 1929, gov- | 
erns Latin pastors in their relations 
with Eastern Catholics. In it are con- 
tained regulations concerning jurisdic- 
tion over, and reception of the sacra- 
ments by, Catholics of the Ukrainian 
rite, 

In all these regulations the Holy 
See discourages change of rites. Dupli- — 
cate letters signed by the petitioner for 
change, giving detailed reasons for the 
request, must be recommended and | 
signed by the local Latin Ordinary, 


and also by the Ukrainian Ordinary. 3 


Then the letters are forwarded through 
the Apostolic Delegate to the Oriental 
Congregation. Then the case waits on — 
the Holy See. Experience has been that 
it waits a long time. 3 
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